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NOTES 

Tue last sitting of the Commons before the Whitsun- 
tide holidays filled but some four hours of Friday, and 
was uneventful as brief. On the Treasury Chest Fund 
Bill and the North Sea Fisheries Bill being read a third 
time, the House went into Committee of Supply on the 
Civil Service Estimates. The Revenue Department 
Buildings Vote raised some issues of certain moment as 
to the estimates and the re-votes for Post Office works. 
It was explained by the First Commissioner of Works 
that estimates were submitted every year, and that 
rebates were enforced by the Treasury, which never 
failed, however, to make the necessary advances. On the 
Vote for Sundry Public Buildings, Sir John Lubbock 
urged the necessity for more accommodation at London 
University ; and the First Commissioner said attention 
was being paid to the matter. It was mentioned that 
additions to the National Gallery will be secured on the 
removal of the barracks behind it to the Millbank site. 
The motion for adjournment elicited from Lord Randolph 
Churchill complaints as to the absence of the promised 
return of proposed first charges on the Irish Exchequer 
under Home Rule, as also of the absence of the report 
of Lord Herschell’s Indian Currency Committee ; and 
from other members complaints of a similar kind. But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was conciliatory in the 
extreme, promising his best offices in the several matters 
specified, and the House adjourned till Monday. 





Loyat Ireland has welcomed the Marquess of Salisbury 
with as whole-hearted enthusiasm as it visited upon 
Mr. Balfour. On his arrival at Larne on Tuesday 
he remarked, in acknowledging an address, that 
the separation of Ireland from Britain, or even the 
establishment of such a connection as existed between 
Sweden and Norway—Mr. Gladstone’s favourite illustra- 
tion of the advantages of Home Rule—would destroy the 
sources of Ulster’s prosperity. In response to a similar 
compliment in Belfast he noted that no city in the 
impire was more determined to maintain the Union; 
and if wealth, energy and intellect could achieve that end 
it must succeed. The Marquess, whose carriage was 
drawn in triumph through the streets by many admirers, 
spoke again at Newtownards, where, on receipt of another 
address, he expressed his gratification at the resolution 
evinced on all hands to resist the severance of the ties 
which had bound Britain and Ireland together for three 
centuries. It had been hoped that the House of Lords 
would defeat this abominable scheme: those who 
expressed the hope did the Chamber no more than 
justice. For the great majority of the members of that 
House heartily sympathised with the honourable 
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traditional feelings which animated the Loyalists in the 
matter. It would be an incredible piece of baseness 
to sell the Loyalists to the enemies of the Empire, and it 
would be necessary to use every means to prevent such a 
catastrophe from occurring. 





On Wednesday, the Marquess addressed a great 
meeting in Belfast, remarking that his visit had im- 
pressed on his mind a deep sense of the responsibility 
which must rest on the statesman who endeavoured to 
force the crazy Separation Bill on Ulster. For Ulster had 
plainly declared that she would not be separated from 
the Union, and she declined to believe that a few honeyed 
words had converted the adversary of centuries into a 
friend. The sections commanded by Archbishop Walsh 
and Mr. Healy represented the enemy of Britain, yet 
these were the men to whom, by a sad, sinister destiny, 
the Ministers would sell the auxiliaries they had for 
generations exposed in the front of the battle. Of course, 
the Bill could never be made acceptable, and the Unionists, 
in maintaining the discussions in the Committee stage, 
merely desired to rivet the attention of electors on the 
real nature of the evils and the absurdities it involved. 
The abstract declaration of Imperial supremacy was not 
worth the paper it was written upon; and were it made 
the foundation of amendments carrying out the principle, 
alike in legislative and executive work, Home Rule would 
disappear. In his opinion, the treatment intended for the 
Royal Irish Constabulary was an utter disgrace to the 
good faith of Britain: the village ruffians of the past 
would be the local police of the future. The objection to 
the declaration of supremacy applied with equal force to 
the veto, which would be no protection and the Unionists 
must fight a difficult and anxious battle, in the con- 
sciousness that time is on their side. 





Various addresses were presented to the Marquess in 
Belfast on Thursday, and these, as he remarked, afforded 
a striking illustration of the width and the depth of 
Unionist sentiment in Ireland. For men of all classes, all 
creeds, and all districts in the country united against the 
dangers threatened by ignorance, false philanthropy, and 
clever party tactics: a feeling so intense would not be 
beaten by the forces ranged against it. It was hinted by 
the Separatists that those now defending the Union would, 
if opportunity served, betray it even as they had done: it 
was nothing but the working of their own consciences that 
could have persuaded them to impute such a thing to their 
opponents. The game of Jaw and order was not up, for 
law firmly administered was still capable of maintaining 
order in the land. Despite such economic trials as the 
Famine and Free Trade, the Union had not failed: our 
experience, like that of every other nation, had been that 
the gradual consolidation of our Empire added to strength 
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and prosperity. The Separatist agitation, nourished by 
faction and maintained by foreign gold, would pass and 
Ireland would pursue the path of progress and of civilisa- 
tion. 





Lorp Ranpotpu Cnurcuitt, speaking at Bolton on 
Tuesday, deprecated the charge of non-attendance during 
the Committee stage of the Separation Bill preferred 
against certain Unionists : on the ground that the Opposi- 
tion desired to enlighten the electors as to the rascally 
nature of the measure rather than to carry any amend- 
ments, since the wit of man could effect no improve- 
ment upon it. The division lists showed the Government 
majority to oscillate between thirty and fifty, which 
represented the Irish vote and nothing more, so that it 
was opposed to the wishes of the British people. Of 
course the Lords would afford an appeal to the country 
which would never permit a lawless party of political 
brigands to cover Britain with shame and to overwhelm 
Ulster with ruin. The result of a searching examination 
of the financial proposals was that Home Rule spelt Irish 
insolvency, which would be followed by overcrowding in 
the British labour market, with the inevitable starvation 
wages. It remained for the electors to protect their 
interests, commercial and industrial, political and Imperial, 
and to resist the policy of despair, which would necessi- 
tate the re-establishment of British supremacy in Ireland 
by force of arms, probably after the Nationalists had sent 
troops against the Loyalists. And, in conclusion, he 
adjured them to assist in tearing the measure to shreds 
and in consigning its author to perdition. 





On Whit-Monday, the Prime Minister formally opened 
the Hawarden Institute, in which his son Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone has taken a deep interest, and for which the 
public has supplied the necessary funds, With the 
mannerly Mr. Keir Hardie, no doubt, in his eye, he 
rejoiced exceedingly at the growing introduction of 
labouring men into Parliamentary life. It was impossible 
for anything to be more satisfactory than the way in 
which these hewers of wood and drawers of water had 
been placed in direct personal relations with many of the 
best cultivated, the most famous, families in the land, 
The horny-handed had received not only a real but 
an enthusiastic welcome at St. Stephen’s, and had evinced 
a capacity for taking part in the debates which had 
surprised the most sanguine expectations. Of course, the 
honour and glory of this result belonged to the constitu- 
encies, which—were they not possessed of sound intelli- 
gence—would be surrounded by unworthy flatterers, 
intent to gain their favour by puffing and applaud- 
ing them and by making great promises with little 
knowledge or care whether they could fulfil them or not. 
Which is valuable as a description, apt and accurate, of 
approved Gladstonian methods, 





Tue annual convention of the Irish National League of 
Great Britain was held in London on Saturday, when five 
hundred delegates represented three hundred and fifty 
branches in England, Wales, and Scotland. Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, who presided, was in boastful mood, for he 
deemed the struggle almost over ; and, though he under- 
rated neither the ferocity nor the unscrupulousness 
of the forces arrayed against Home Rule, he was 
certain that determined unity and high purpose must 
prevail. Did the Lords dare to exercise their consti- 
tutional rights, then both the Upper House and Dublin 
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Castle were marked for destruction: why the Monarchy 
should be spared is scarce intelligible. But surely he was 
somewhat hard on the Irish organisation in Great Britain 
in saddling it with the invention of the County Council 
and of the Land and Labour Questions. Of course, there 
were the customary prayers for the ‘ precious life’ of the 
whilom ‘hoary-headed hypocrite,’ together with the usual 
appeals for funds. ‘ Honest John’ (the Irish one) expressed 
his indignation at Unionist obstruction, and ‘God save 
Ireland’ was sung by the author. On Sunday there was 
a Hyde Park demonstration, ‘under the blue canopy of 
heaven, as Mr. Davitt phrased it, and similar antics were 
then enacted. The assembly, though Irish, was nice enough 
in the sense of being orderly—and to be able to report 
this much is highly satisfactory. 








Bisuop Tucker writes a letter from Uganda which 
should stiffen the back of the British public on the 
question of retaining that country under our flag. Since 
his arrival in December his experience has confirmed the 
conviction that, while abandonment would be disastrous 
and shameful, the management of the region would be a 
comparatively light and easy task. The Buganda are 
at peace and are advancing in civilisation; but the 
slavers and other friends of anarchy are near at hand, 
waiting till our backs are turned to spring upon their 
prey. The Report of the Imperial East Africa Company is 
treated elsewhere in these columns. Further south there 
are troubles in store. The deported Zulu chiefs are to be 
brought back to their own country and put at the head of 
their tribes; and the Swazis are not disposed to accept 
the shabby bargain between President Kruger and Sir 
Henry Loch, by which they are to be placed at the 
tender mercies of the Boer. 





CotoneL Yonorr has started upon his annual expedition 
to the Pamirs. Of course we have diplomatic assurance 
that he will not venture to intrude upon the contested 
territory: but it is very certain that this assurance will 
be overlooked at the first opportunity. An Indian officer 
who has just returned from the Pamirs reports that lines 
for 1600 men have been marked out at Murghabi Fort, 
and believes that, on some excuse or another, Russia will 
plant her standard in the valley of the Oxus this year. 
There is no need to be in a hurry to fix the date. 
What is certain is this: the Central Asian Railway is to 
be extended from Tashkend into Kashgaria and Fer- 
ghana, Ferghana is a fertile country, and if the Russians 
were to attack the Kashmir frontier, it is upon Ferghana 
that they would have to depend for supplies. Under the 
circumstances it is curious that the authorities in St, 
Petersburg are quite willing to have it understood that 
Russia has unholy designs upon the Chinese Pamirs, and 
even upon Thibet. 





Tue l’rench Premier, M. Dupuy, has made an important 
speech at Toulouse in view of the coming appeal to the 
country. His allusions to the Pope’s eirenicon were of 
the non-committal order, and he steered most adroitly 
between priest-hunting and Clericalism. Moreover he 
adopted the right vein of irony in dealing with the 
‘rallied’ Right, whose members, as M. Piou and the 
Count de Mun, at once dally with Republicanism and 
coquette with Monarchy. But M. Dupuy’s programme 
reads vaguely enough: there was a hint of labour 
legislation, another of fiscal reform, a third of a measure 
to regulate religious associations ‘in a large spirit of 
tolerance. The statesman fondly imagines that the Left 
will accept his prescription, but there is the deliverance 
of M. Goblet (ex-Premier and present Radical fugleman 
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rice Clemenceau panama 'd) to show that he has reckoned 
without the Extremists. For M. Goblet informed Bordeaux 
that nothing less would content him than the Senate's 
suppression, the separation of Church from State, and of 
course Eight Hours by Act of Parliament. Further, he 
made an undisguised offer to the Socialists : which faction, 
in Congress assembled, has expressed its profound sense 
of M. Dupuy as a violator of liberty. Clearly, Republican 
concentration hardly makes way, and even M. Viette, 
Minister of Public Works, may be mistaken in his modest 
hope that the Government will preside at the elections. 





France is working up another ‘hot fit’ of Colonial 
adventure, though the movement has not gained strength 
enough to induce a majority of the Chamber to vote for 
a Minister of the Colonies. General Dodds and M. 
Maistre’s perambulations, M. Mahy’s cry of ‘ Hands off 
Madagascar,’ and especially the recent news from Africa 
and from Indo-China, have helped to bring the matter 
to the front. But awkward frontier questions are 
pending with Britain on the Gambia and on the Benue, 
and strained relations with the Congo Free State on the 
Wellé-Mobangi. In each of these regions the French 
agents are annexing the ‘ Hinterlands’ regardless of 
existing rights, and their neighbours find the process un- 
pleasant. On the Wellé French and Belgians are racing 
for the Upper Nile; and they are disputing over the 
abandoned property of Egypt in the Soudan. But Britain 
and Germany may have a word to say ere all is over. 





InstiGatep by perfidious England, Siam has been com- 
mitting acts of aggression on French territory in Indo- 
China: thus the Parisian journalists. To all acquainted 
with the recent history and present situation of Siamese 
affairs the report will read amusingly enough. It appears 
that a Siamese force has invested the island post of Khong 
(Annamese troops had taken possession thereof), and that 
this has been made the pretext for extending French 
influence and authority over large tracts in the debatable 
lands between the two countries, wherein Siam has historic 
claims. ‘The whole region of Cam-Lo and Ai-Lao has 
already been evacuated by the Siamese,’ telegraphs M. de 
Lanessan from Hanoi, ‘and a solid post is installed at 
Moung Vinh.’ Also a grievance is made out of the fact 
that, in consideration of the recognition of the claims of 
our Karenee allies in the Trans-Salween district, the 
Burmese-Shan province of Kaing-Chang, east of the 
Mekong, is to be surrendered to the charge of Bangkok. 
France regards all beyond the Mekong as her own 
heritage: this is a new claim, and its acceptance would 
effectively bar the hope of rurning a railway under 
British auspices in this direction to the frontier of China. 





Tue long-expected manifesto of the German Centre 
appeared on Tuesday, and it reads with a more than 
Delphic obscurity. Thus, upon a declaration in favour 
of the Htine compromise, there follows a statement that 
the Reichstag must decide the question of quantity. Also, 
the Kaiser’s threat of repeated dissolutions receives a 
cursory malediction, and nothing less than recalling the 
Jesuits will satisfy Catholic demands. Evidently the 
signers of the document, as Dr. Lieber and Count Hom- 
pesch, had singularly small authority in its preparation, 
and the Government cannot hope for many clerical ad- 
herents. Worse still, the Poles, who voted for the Army 
Bills, have been taken to task by their constituents, and 
may be compelled, in consequence, to join the Opposition. 
Sundry Conservative organs boldly advocate a restriction 
of the suffrage, but the majority remains wedded to Anti- 
Semiticism. Hence the Social Democrats will win many 
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seats, particularly in Saxony; and the Vorwarts, which 
resuscitated the Bismarck legend so adroitly, is well-nigh 
beside itself with glee. 





Prince Ferpinanp having returned from his wedding 
tour, and been received with a vast deal of enthu- 
siasm, both official and real, has opened the Great 
Sobranje, whose business it is to confirm the recent 
revisions of the Constitution. So far, however, it has done 
no more than confirm the election returns, hold a prodi- 
gious number of banquets and adjourn in order that it 
may attend the numberless reviews and functions which 
are being held to celebrate the Prince’s marriage and 
the expectation of a dynasty. The Tzar's determination 
to review the Black Sea Fleet at Sebastopol excites 
considerable alarm in the country, as it is assumed that 
he will seize the opportunity of landing his troops in 
Bulgaria. There is little prospect that he will commit 
himself to any such folly. It has been reported, indeed 
that he has been mobilising troops near Odessa, as the 
first step to an occupation of the Principality and was only 
hindered by the representations of the ambassadors of 
the Triple Alliance, and it is certain that the naval re- 
view at Sebastopol is intended to be an answer to the 
recent jubilations at Tirnovo and Sophia. 





Tue Hull strike is over, and the dockers, thoroughly 
beaten, have resumed work, or rather will do so ‘as soon 
as places may be vacant for them,’ on terms the employers 
have been ready to concede since the beginning of the 
dispute. On certain aspects of the business we comment 
elsewhere ; but it may be added that many of the free- 
men have gone to Hull to stay, and that a considerable 
number of the strikers must consequently migrate to other 
places. The Local Secretary of the Union has been so 
deeply affected by the ruin and wretchedness induced 
that he has attempted suicide. Of the International 
Conference of Miners at Brussels we treat elsewhere. 
The Chinese Exclusion Bill meets with but scant accept- 
ance in the United States, and a wide-spread movement 
is afoot for modification or repeal; but, in any case, it 
will remain a dea | !etter. 





WuitsunTIDE brings a crop of minor race meetings, and 
the best that may be expected of any of them is a good 
handicap. So that there is little to say of Kempton, 
Redcar, Wolverhampton, or even of Manchester. The 
Empress Prize was won by Esmond, whose smartness and 
speed were remarked in these columns last season. He 
beat Metallic, Varangarian, Geheimrath, all of them 
capable performers, and Lord Durham’s Ali, who after the 
last Newmarket meeting was proclaimed by some generally 
sound judges to be better than any of the three-year-olds 
except Isinglass. Monday’s running did not confirm this 
interesting opinion, though there can be no doubt that Ali 
is full of blood and pluck. But he is built on so small a scale 
that, like Perigord, he can scarcely be expected to hold 
his own in the best company. The Whitsuntide Plate on 
Tuesday attracted a dozen competitors, and Sly Fellow 
beat a field including Tanderagee, Ratton, and Leominster, 
For the Derby only four horses are seriously mentioned. 
Odds of 9 to 4 are being laid on Isinglass: Raeburn is at 
10 to 1; 20 tol is laid against Irish Wake, who won a 
Maiden Race at Kempton on the Jubilee day with the 
utmost ease ; and Ravensbury is at 25 to 1. Montezuma’s 
running behind Isinglass in the Newmarket Plate, with his 
subsequent defeat of Peppercorn in the Payne Stakes 
seems to have damped the spirits of those who at this 
time of the year are eagerly hunting up outsiders about 
whom they may get a good price. 
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LORD SALISBURY AT BELFAST 
ORD SALISBURY’S knowledge that he had no 


need to demonstrate the utterly intolerable 
quality of Home Rule to his Belfast audiences gave him 
a free hand ; and he used his Wednesday’s opportunity to 
deliver a speech which, though no doubt in all respects 
satisfactory to the Ulstermen, was very much 
a piece of advice to the whole Unionist Party. 
Place and time were singularly appropriate for an 
address from the Tory leader to his following and its 
allies. If Ulster be not—as with pardonable courtesy 
to his hosts Lord Salisbury said—the centre of 
the Unionist resistance to disintegration, it is 
at least that part of the Union which is most 
immediately and directly threatened by the Home 
Rule Bill. We shall waste no words in insisting on 
the opportuneness of the time. It was fitly chosen if 
only for this reason: that with the Whitsun holiday 
we reached a break in the session which may well prove 
the turning-point of the fight. ‘There were signs be- 
fore the recess that the mental and physical fatigue 
which, as Mr. Gladstone’s followers predicted, must 
speedily quench the zeal of Unionists, had overtaken 
some, at least, of the party. Nothing, then, could be 
more timely than a reminder from the ‘Tory leader. 
Not near enough is done in this fight if the enemy in the 
Commons be allowed to win easily in the end. The noble 
Marquess made no personal application, but we seem to 
hear, as it were, an undertone of warning in more than 
one part of his speech. And if any one doubt that the 
warning was needed, we commend him to the egregious 
Mr. Henry Farquharson, who tells us (from Aix-Jes- 
Bains, by the way) that this rancorous debating of a 
moribund Bill strikes his superior mind as ‘ very near 
to the ridiculous. 

It is not by sitting to sniff at Aix-les-Bains that the 
Bill will be made to progress from moribund to dead 
of that Lord Salisbury is very well aware. No part of his 
speech was so well worth heeding as that in which he 
analysed the character and the chances of the Separatist 
Party. It is a pity that a resolution not to be personal 
(of which the moralist will approve)induced him to abstain 
from a more searching inquiry into the real source and 
origin of that party: the character, namely, and the 
intellect of its venerable Chief. Yet the magnitude 


and complexity of the inquiry would perhaps have left - 


the speaker too little time to deal with other and more 
pressing topics. It was enough to point out that 
the Separatist party is really the Party of All the 
Faddists. They have gathered round the ‘universal 
yielder’ in the hope that he will yield them each his own 
demand: that, as we know, is exactly what it is and 
what it has been from the first. But the Marquess 
made the remark his own by noting that what at first 
sight may seem—indeed what really is—the weakness of 
the coalition that is also its strength. This heap of 
jarring atoms, this ragged regiment of discords, 
has but one interest to keep it from the internecine 
warfare which would prelude dissolution ; but that is 
really a very strong one. If the Faddist Vote be neces- 
sary to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Gladstone’s leadership is 
infinitely necessary to the Faddist Vote for without it 
the Faddist and his like were merely insignificant. 
Lord Salisbury, then, is justified in opining that the 
mutual dependence of leader and followers will keep 
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the random battle together. He sees no prospect of 
any serious split in its ranks; he avows his strong 
disbelief in the probability that there will be any 
division in the majority, or any failure of the Bill to 
pass the House. 

It is to be feared that all the evidence is with him. 
But that should only give added weight to his proffered 
counsel. ‘The more certain the Bill is to reach the 
Lords, the more certain the need to fight it by inchmeal 
in the Commons. Lord Salisbury was perfectly justified 
in making fun of the terrible fulminations against the 
Lords of the Mr. Justin McCarthy who leads the Irish 
Party, ‘though you would hardly think so.’ The 
Upper House will be in no great peril from any 
host which Mr. Justin McCarthy can head against 
it from Kerry or from Clare, so long as it is 
backed by Great Britain. But that backing is 
indispensable, and—what is more—that backing must 
be sufficient. There can be no doubt that a cry 
against the Lords would serve to brace the energies 
of all the revolutionary and semi-revolutionary joints 
in Mr. Gladstone’s tail. Now, there is no doubt that, 
unless there should be a great falling off in the 
support awarded him at the last General [lection, this 
element, with the continued aid of the other Faddists, 
might put him once more in a majority. ‘That would 
be an Imperial disaster; and the task before Unionists 
is therefore to knock off this support. It is to be done 
by driving home into the minds of some thousands 
of ill-informed, unimaginative Englishmen what 
this Home Rule Bill must mean, directly for 
Ulster and indirectly for themselves. Do that, 
and Mr. McCarthy may foam (like the public at 
Mugby Junction), and all Gladstonians with him. 
But dissolve they dare not; they are discredited 
if they shrink from a dissolution ; and all methods will 
be fair to compel them to trial. But this end cannot 
be accomplished except by hammering in at every 
turn; by fighting every Clause in the House with 
might and main ; and by explaining, re-explaining, and 
explaining yet again things as they are to the country 
at large, which knows not how they are. 

Lord Salisbury drew a distinction, and a thoroughly 
sound one, between the position of the Lords in the 
Reform Bill struggle and the position of the Lords to- 
day. Then, undoubtedly, the current ran against them : 
now the current is with them, and it has but to flow a 
little quicker to sweep this t’other lot away. But they 
cannot make the current ; and Lord Salisbury can have 
left nobody who heard, or has read, his speech, in doubt 
that he was warning the Unionists, not simply to rely 
on the Lords but, to enlist and marshal and inspire 
such a phalanx of support for the Lords as will make 
it safe for them to throw out the Bill, and that 
rejection withal an initial step in the patriotic 
process of completely breaking-up and destroying the 
Separatist Coalition. 


IN MISERICORDIAM 


HE British East Africa Company’s report, as 
summarised in Wednesday’s Times, is decidedly 
doleful. In the execution of that old-new plan, 
administration by corporation, two policies, and only 
two, command the business man’s approval: the Niger 
syndicate’s, which is silence and the realisation of 
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dividends; or, Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s, which is gold-booms, 
and ducal directors. Now, the former means success, 
the latter at least humours the money-market ; whereas 
Sir William Mackinnon and his associates have per- 
petually to appeal to the public with some tale of woe. 
In truth, the enterprise has been dogged by 
misfortune, and its best efforts have turned 
to ashes. Undertaken in hot haste to forestall 
the German, and equipped with insufficient capital, 
it has been hampered by such a damnosa hereditas 
as Witu, with the inability to secure power of taxa- 
tion. Had there been opportunity for reflection, 
prudence would have counselled a halt before the 
assumption of responsibility for a territory whose 
interior lies sundered from the coast by stretches 
of inhospitable port. But the fiery Peters gave no 
time for mature deliberation, and the Company as- 
sumed a paper-control over 200,000 square miles: with 
the result that, within five years of its charter’s 
signature, it must confess complete inability not only 
to hold Uganda but even, under the present dispensa- 
tion, to occupy the littoral. 

An amiable Imperialism having suffered shipwreck, 
the criticism of its adversity tends inevitably to the 
academic. At the same time, the past bears closely 
upon the shaping of the Company's future status, and 
it may help to establish a valuable precedent for the 
behaviour of Ministers to conceptions of a similar cast. 
Now, the anomaly of the situation lies in this: that 
the adventurers are ex hypothesi self-sufficient for their 
task, and yet, being subject to the Secretary of State, 
they may cast upon him, when affairs go ill, the 
onus of repairing the damage. You read the list of 
gravamina against various blameless statesmen, and 
they are transformed straightway into tyrannous over- 
seers that would gather where they have not strawed. 
The enforced occupation of Uganda is the front of 
their offending ; for thereby resources were strained 
at the outset, with never a stiver of profit. True, but 
the kingdom is within the area that the association had 
undertaken to develop ; moreover, but for Mr. Jackson’s 
advent, and Captain Lugard’s after him, it had assuredly 
been seized by another Power under plea of non-valid 
occupation. Besides, it is the fact that the Company 
circulated divers prospectuses which dwelt upon the 
ivory and ebony to be harvested in M’wanga’s land, 
and in countries situate still farther west. They 
may, of course, have been mere half-hearted imitations 
of the gallant Cecil-Rhodesisms of Mr. Cecil Rhodes ; 
but they may also imply a certain undecidedness between 
internal trading and coffee-planting in the ten-mile 
zone, Anyhow, Ibea has failed to produce a man of 
genius to establish outposts, as Fort Salisbury, and 
then build up communications. If the railway tarried 
~—and the magnitude of the proposal might well give 
Parliament pause—there remained the Lakes; but that 
adit has never, in so far as published documents afford 
enlightenment, been taken into consideration at all. 
Even now the tenure of Uganda costs, according to 
Captain Williams, but £3000 a year, and the Cape 
Premier would raise that sum ina trice, if not from the 
Gentiles, from the Jews. 

Pending the production of a balance-sheet, doubts 
must obtain with regard to the Company’s capacity for 
retaining the poor coastship under agreement with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. So low are its resources that the 
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Indian police cannot be maintained at Witu beyond 
the present month, and with withdrawal must come 
anarchy—hard by Mombasa. Still the directors’ plaint 
as to treatment in financial matters sounds far more 
cogent than the Uganda argument, and, with certain 
deductions made, seems reasonable enough. As thus: 
they have been forbidden to commute the annual 
payment to His Highness; though that principle has 
been followed in respect of German territory. (Yes: 
but Her Majesty’s Government must play the honest 
broker in the business, and secure fair value for the 
Arab ; whereas the Chancellor’s underlings were troubled 
by no scruples whatever) Again, the Company has 
suffered by the inclusion of the Seyyid’s dominions 
within the trade system of the Berlin Act, and seems 
undoubtedly entitled to compensation, albeit that the 
conversion of Zanzibar into a free port has gratified 
the Empire at large. But its crying grievance is the 
prohibition from raising revenue from Hindu and other 
settlers in the enjoyment—thanks to a constabulary and 
municipal organisation—of facilities and security for 
commerce. ‘That Cobdenitish embargo finds no logical 
defence in the nature of things, while the rough state- 
ment of accounts, as given in the Report, affords fair 
hope that, its exchequer replenished, the syndicate 
which cannot create a new India, may hoe to admiration 
many squares of matamah. 

Yet the multiplication of authorities makes for con- 
fusion: more especially if they imply two customs- 
belts—as the Company’s at the ports, and the Govern- 
ment’s inland. Accordingly, it remains to administer 
the entire sphere through the former's officials, or (as 
simpler device) to re-annex the mainland to Zanzibar, 
and duly pay for outlay. That expenditure would 
barely exceed half a million, but the Protectorate would 
be augmented from some circumscribed island terri- 
tory to the segment of a continent. Besides, the 
lesson remains to be enforced that the delegation 
of power only averts the liability of the 
State, in so far as the makeshift constituted shall sus- 
tain that State’s prerogative. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
cannot rid themselves of the ultimate blame for financial 
collapse, still less for military disasters: since the 
question must always arise, Why bestow charters upon 
the trader, if you simply mean to cast him adrift? In 
the end the Crown Colony, or self-governing community, 
must take the place of these latter-day H. B. Cs. ; and 
the absorption of Ibea were an excellent beginning of 
the end. 


VAIN INTRIGUE 


if is impossible for the mere Briton to understand 
the composition of political parties in Italy. 
Except for a few stern and unyielding sentimentalists, 
as the Irredentists and the more passionate Ultra- 
montanes, the choice of a leader is determined entirely 
by self-interest and by principles not at all. Thus 
politics become a matter of intrigue. Signor Cairoli, 
for instance, offered to support the Depretis Ministry 
with the votes of his group in exchange for the London 
Embassy: and when Crispi’s opposition became too 
vehement for the same Premier, Crispi was silenced by 
the offer of a portfolio. It often happens that by 
such processes a Cabinet changes its complexion en- 
tirely in the course of a few years, and both Crispi 
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and Depretis in their day have held office by the sup- 
port of rivals thus bribed and silenced. 

The crisis which is just over was no crisis at all, but 
an intrigue. From the very first it was certain that 
Signor Giolitti would retain office if he so desired. He 
is a favourite at Court, and in a democracy the King’s 
favourite is not the companion of his sovereign’s 
pleasures but the keeper of his sovereign’s conscience 
and the ruler of his kingdom. And Giolitti was de- 
signed by nature to be courtier rather than statesman. 
His majority has never been great; but he has let it 
get beyond his control, and it would seem that he is a 
painful bungler in his financial arrangements. A Pen- 
sion Bill has been introduced which arouses the utmost 
hostility of the Senate, whose every second member 
receives a pension or holds a sinecure. All politics in 
Italy centre round the question of retrenchment: and 
some such reform in the pension system as this Bill 


proposes is immediately necessary. It occurred to: 


Signor Giolitti that he might shed some of the ad- 
vanced members of his Cabinet, and mollify the Senate 
by co-opting a few senators. ‘The Ministry of Finance 
was vacant, and the Minister of Justice, Signor 
Bonacci, might easily be got rid of, since he is every- 
where unpopular, partly for personal reasons and partly 
for his attempt to pass a divorce law like M. Naquet’s. 
Therefore, when the estimates for the Department of 
Justice came up, the Giolitti party was instructed to 
vote cross, some supporting the Government, others 
voting against the obnoxious Minister. The execution 
of the scheme surpassed Giolitti’s intention. He had 
not intended that the Government should be defeated, 
but that a small and cold majority should give Bonacci 
the hint to resign, and in no wise foresaw the spectacle 
of a Ministry beaten at its own orders by its own sup- 
porters. Of course Signor Giolitti resigned—formally. 
But King Umberto, in accordance with the original 
plan, refused to accept his friend’s resignation, or any 
resignation except the scapegoat Bonacci’s. A brace 
of Senators have taken over the vacant portfolios, and 
doubtless a few more will be placated in some way or 
other. 

But the settlement cannot last long. ‘The Pensions 
Bill strikes too hard at vested interests to excite any 
sympathy or to fail of arousing derision and hatred. 
Moreover it is but a small item of a large and necessary 
policy: which Giolitti is not the man to execute. 
Italy must maintain her navy in its present condition 
of excellence, and her army must be neither less numer- 
ous nor less effective than it is now. But her people 
are groaning under the burden of a limitless taxation. 
From the date of Crispi’s fall, every new Cabinet has 
pledged itself to retrenchment, but none of them have 
abated the debt or lightened the taxes. Where others 
have failed how should Giolitti, the accomplished 
courtier, the niddering leader, succeed? He has but 
one sure arm of support, and that is Zandarelli, the 
President of the Chamber, who rules his little group 
with a rod of iron. Zandarelli and Crispi were ‘ boys 
together’ in politics: they have been life-long rivals, 
and it is well known that Zandarelli supports Giolitti 
simply because he dreads Crispi’s return. Signor Crispi is 
old and of an evil temper. He might, of course, 
devote to economy the genius he formerly devoted 
to expenditure: but he is more likely to apply it to 
the wiping out of old scores. He is probably im- 
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possible. Fortunately, every group in Italy of any 
power soever is pledged to the Triple Alliance: nothing 
can weaken her allegiance—not even Count von Caprivi’s 
indiscretions—nor abate her ambition to be Queen of 
the Mediterranean. But the dearth of money and the 
prospect of a bad harvest may well rouse more placid 
men than Signor Crispi to alarm. It is universally agreed 
that large armaments are necessary and that the 
peasantry can pay no more taxes. ‘The future of Italy 
lies with the statesman who can reconcile these two 
facts and make the country able to pay for its own 
defence. All we know is that Giolitti is not the man 
to do it, even with the help of Zandarelli, 


THE NEW ELSMERISM 


HE human intelligence moves in cycles. After an 
interlude of flatulent hedonism we are drifting 
back to that condition of moral intensity, whereunto 
we were persuaded by the pious atheist. ‘Twenty years 
ago Man was in trouble about his Soul. It was his 
keenest pleasure to devise systems of morality. He 
would babble by the hour of ‘cosmic emotion’ and the 
‘ survival of the fittest, believing himself a miracle of 
emancipation. Like a boy released from school, he 
kicked over the traces with too fierce a wantonness. 
He called himself a sceptic, and if he did not utter the 
angriest tirades against the deity, in whose existence he 
professed no faith, at least he spelt God with a small g, 
His position was monstrous illogical. To the calm 
contentment which should characterise the philosophic 
agnostic he was a complete stranger. The pendulum 
was too suddenly hurled back, and the old-fashioned 
professor of atheism was but a methodist in a thin 
disguise. And then came Robert Elsmere—only twenty 
years behind the movement, and not five years ahead 
of that inevitable recurrence from which we are suffer- 
ing to-day. For indeed the period of indifference is 
finished, and henceforth, until a healthy reaction restore 
us to our balance, we shall be chasing the ancient 
threadbare arguments with the fatuous industry of the 
squirrel revolving in a cage. The magazines will be 
packed with cheap science and amateur theology. The 
undergraduate will mix his‘ evolution’ with his whiskey. 
And it won’t matter to anybody save the editors of 
reviews, and those brave souls who pant to be Methodists 
yet dare not. 
The leader of the Old Elsmerism was Professor Huxley. 
It is quite apposite that Mr. Huxley should be the 
propagator of the New. His evangel will produce the 
same effect to-day as it produced yesterday, but his 
attitude is changed. Once he was the lay-preacher of 
evolution, the zealous optimist of intellectual liberty. 
To many a spirit torn with the anguish of doubt and 
repentance he administered the balm of a sturdy, yet a 
sentimental, scepticism. ‘The scientific spirit obscured 
the grosser follies of conventional theology, and men 
forgot that clericalism and anti-clericalism were but 
phases of the same vice. But Mr. Huxley is no longer 
an Elsmerist; he is only the cause of Elsmerism in 
others. ‘The cosmic process,’ he says, ‘has no sort of 
relation to moral ends.’ Of course it has not, and it is 
well that the yearnest soul should no longer expect the 
principle of the ‘survival of the fittest’ to ‘help it 
towards perfection.’ Fittest, indeed, does not mean 
best. Nature is merely immoral. The Apostle and 
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the Thief are governed by the same laws of develop- 
ment. Man in his savage state is as the beasts that 
crish, It is community of interests which gives rise 
to the artifice generally known as morality. And the 
only wonder is that any prophet in search of a rag of 
doctrine should ever have believed that ‘cosmic nature 
was a school of virtue.’ 

Mr. Huxley has been charged with pessimism because 
he enunciated a platitude. How indeed should there 
be a natural evolution of virtue, when virtue is as 
flagrant a convention as hats or trousers ? Life is a 
game, and the rules, which are called morals, shift 
continually. Here the murderer is lightly esteemed. 
Elsewhere the successful head-hunter, if he obey the 
laws of the sport, is a king among men. The growth 
of the lower animals is unimpeded by the arts or by the 
science of medicine. With them the problem of life is 
simplicity itself. ‘The strong vanquish the weak and 
grow fat in their conquest. But civilisation is the 
enemy of nature. Every circumstance of our life defies 
a simple, bland development. Among men neither the 
fittest nor the best of necessity survive. And if our 
physical nature is not controlled by the ‘cosmic 
process, how on earth should virtue obey a fixed law? 
Again, when he considers virtue, the most far-sighted 
of men is forced to take a narrow view. It is British 
virtue of which he is thinking, or Hawaiian, or French : 
since the quality is but a matter of latitude. Now, the 
evolution of animals and plants suggests no insuperable 
obstacles to discussion. ‘The issue is fairly simple if it 
be not complicated by the endless conventions of law 
and literature. Perhaps, were it possible to remove 
yourself so far from humankind that details and 
idiosyncrasies vanished from your view, you might 
detect a ruling principle of moral development. But, 
since no man may usurp the power of God, this law, if 
it exist, must lie for ever hidden and why, not being so 
many Robert Elsmeres, we should repine at our 
necessary ignorance, Heaven and Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
alone know. 

It is not strange that Mr. Huxley should have taken 
the intelligent view. We only wonder that he should 
have thought it worth while to express any view at all. 
The very fact that he elected to separate ethics from 
evolution before an educated audience is proof positive 
that we have once again reverted to Elsmerism. We 
face the world with a pretty shrewd opinion of our 
responsibilities ‘and of the rules which govern the 
game we are bidden to play. Can it help us in the 
strife (as the Methodist calls it) to know that our 
virtue is the outcome of the ‘cosmic process’? 
Cannot we be content, without the support of science 
or theology, to harmonise the law of our being with 
the law of our country—which indeed is the secret 
of a well-spent life. The Elsmerist would seem 
to be inclined so violently towards vice that 
Virtue is impracticable unless it be bolstered up 
by some sanction of God or the philosophers. 
The cruder Elsmerist is happy because there is 
4 Hell. The more intelligent variety is happy 
because there isn’t. ‘The sane man, taking the condi- 
tions of life for granted, is wholesomely indifferent. 
Heneither thwarts his emotions nor strangles the needs 
of life. But he does not ill-treat his fellows, and he 
lives cleanly, without demanding any direct reward— 
Pecuniary or philosophic—for his good conduct, ‘'The 
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cosmic process has no sort of relation to moral ends,’ 
Again of course not! But was this platitude worth 
enunciating at so tedious a length? And who, outside 
Elsmere Hall, will regret that he is not a link in the 
chain of moral development ? 

But M. Zola is also among the Elsmerists. He too 
would provide a cheap panacea for all the diseases of 
the soul. Knowledge does not bring happiness nor 
progress nor art. Man must seek his regeneration in 
work. It is difficult to discover why knowledge should 
be expected to bring happiness since that is not its 
business. And though work may possibly rejoice the 
inactive, it is no less certain that laziness is a delight 
to the weary. In fact work for its own sake is as 
preposterous a dogma as natural sanction. Happiness 
is largely an affair of temperament, and all pursuits are 
useful after their kind. You might as well crop and 
twist all men on the bed of Procrustes as force them 
into happiness or virtue by the use of copy-book head- 
ings. And the end of the argument is to convince us 
that of Elsmerism there be many brands, and the 
name of them all is Platitude. 


THE CASE OF MRS. BLAKE 


r is to be hoped that there are four thousand people 

in Britain able and willing to subscribe a pound 
apiece to prevent the final success of one of the 
scoundrel Land League’s most scoundrelly pieces of 
work, This sum we are informed—on the authority 
of ‘Sir Henry James, the Archbishop of Dublin, Lord 
Ardilaun, and other influential persons —is needed to 
save Mrs. Blake of Renvyle from being evicted the 
house she held for years, with extraordinary courage, 
against the aforesaid League. 

The lady’s name was much in the papers be- 
tween “79 and “86. Acting with its wonted chivalry 
and humanity, the Land League chose her out to be 
an example to Irish landlords. She was managing 
Renvyle as trustee for her son (the estate is in 
Connemara in the extreme west); and, having to deal 
with a woman, lonely and very dangerously situate, the 
League put out its strength. The story of its effort is 
of that curiously disgusting quality which is peculiar to 
things Irish. Priest and agitator, combined with a pea- 
santry or greedy or terrorised, behaved as only that parti- 
cular combination can. Boycotting, enforced by threats 
and violence, was employed to drive the lady from 
her son’s estate. What Mr. Gladstone, in one of the 
most shameful of his many shameful excuses for such 
brutality as he thinks may be of service to him, called the 
Irish peasant’s ‘ occasional aberrations from humanity ’ 
towards animals became the rule; things loathsome 
to think of were done almost daily; till Renvyle 
became a microcosm of the hideous Irish anarchy, 

As we know, Mrs. Blake held her ground with more and 
greater courage and resolve than many soldiers have been 
decorated and promoted for, and that during a struggle 
lasting not days nor weeks but years. By cutting 
down expenses, by working herself, by turning her 
house into an hotel, at last she beat the League to this 
extent at least: that it failed to cast her forth from 
house and land. But the cost had been very great. 
The estate was years deep in a mortgage in- 
curred for purposes of improvement; the period of 
the League’s activity was followed by a period of 
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depression; and now the Blakes are threatened 
with ruin. There are legal claims; the law 
has no discretion in the matter; by  enforce- 
ment it must complete the Land League's work. 
Money is wanted, and Sir Henry James and those 
acting with him appeal for subscriptions. Four 
thousand pounds, they say, will save at least the house 
and a part of the land: it is to be hoped that the 
answer will be prompt and right. 

For it would be nothing less than dishonourable to 
the Unionist Party if Mrs. Blake were finally driven 
from Renvyle. Her distress is directly traceable to 
the action of the Land League, which was a 
wholly anarchical and _ treasonable organisation ; 
and she is therefore to be held to have suffered at 
the hands of a public enemy. Since we could not 
chain that enemy in time, we shonld at least do 
what we can for his victims. In this case it is little 
enough that is asked: far less than has often been given 
in a gush of mainly foolish sentimentality. And it will 
be all the more scandalous if what is to do be not soon 
and cheerfully done. 


COUNTING THE SLAIN 


R. GLADSTONE, the eulogist of the Labour 
Leaders, is flatly contradicted by the results of 

the Hull Strike. Any docker with a grain of common 
sense—(there is none, if events may count as facts)— 
must now recognise the folly of those who planned and 
directed this Seven Weeks’ War. ‘l'o begin with, it 
was entered upon under pretences that estranged the 
public sympathy. Ifthe men had been able to show 
that their hours were unreasonably long or their wages 
monstrously insufficient, they would have been solidly 
supported from without. But the Gladstonians they 
served had impudently temporised with Labour, and had 
made every possible concession beforehand, so that the 
poor devils allowed themselves (not unnaturally) to 
be duped into thinking they could dictate to their em- 
ployers. Some of them appear to cherish the illusion 
that, while it is the duty of dockers to combine, it is 
criminal in shippers to federate, and that not the master 
but the servant is the better judge as to who shtll and 
who shall not be hired. But the Labour Leaders were 
still less happily guided than the simple Labour they 
led. They knew that trade was bad and that Hull 
was feeling it ; the emptiness of their coffers was noto- 
rious; they rushed into battle without counting the 
cost ; and after nearly two months of privation 
alleviated by the doles of the charitable their dupes 
go in under conditions far less favourable than were 
theirs when they went out. From this point of view 
the end, then, is absolutely unsatisfactory. The 
Unionists are merely ‘out of it.’ It will be long ere 
the bitterness their outrages induced is alleviated ; 
they have established the right of Free Labour; they 
have damaged the trade of Hull, and so contracted 
their own chances of employment; most of them 
go back burdened with debt and beggared of everything 
convertible into money. If in the teeth of these 
facts they continue to yield the same docile obedience to 
the mischief-making upstarts who have led them on, 
the most sanguine spirit must begin to despair of the 
working-man’s intelligence. In truth, the settlement 
is so unsatisfactory that nobody believes the trouble to 


have more than begun. The men have but to find 
themselves well posted to resume the conflict. That at 
least is their determination in the vexation of defeat. 
Perhaps some memory of empty bellies may cool their 
ardour: henceforth a part at least will be averse from 
fooling and famishing for naught. 

From other points of view the conclusion is satisfactory 
enough. For one thing, F’ree Labour is really free. For 
another, a ‘Tory Member is a decent certainty for Hull. 
Best of all, the masters have had a lesson it would be mad- 
ness to forget. It has been shown them in a way not to 
be misinterpreted that the Union of Labour is a born 
anarch and tyrant, and must be encountered by a 
Federation of Capital. The Messrs. Wilson gave the 
other method (and themselves) a fair trial. ‘hey en- 
couraged and assisted the dockers, that is; they stood 
outside the opposing combination of shippers until their 
own hour of need ; in fact, they tried to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds. Being Gladstonians, 
they were inclined to bow down and_ worship 
Labour. A good half the trouble was due to this 
wretched policy of theirs: for striking is a form of 
warfare, and victory is ever with the captain who 
keeps his powder dry, and approves himself a man of 
his hands. The rich, indeed, who addict themselves to 
the practice of what is just now known as ‘ Liberalism’ 
—when the so-called ‘ Liberal’ party is very largely 
composed of men who hate the very name of 
property—are simple suicides at second hand: they 
offend where they hope to propitiate ; they assist with 
an ingenuous smile in sharpening the razor which is 
presently to cut their throats. As Alderman ‘Tillett 
told the Co-Operators on ‘Tuesday, the political 
aim of the Labour Leaders glorified by Mr. Glad- 
stone is ‘to undermine all the forces that make 
for colossal fortunes, for greedy monopoly, be it either 
land or money.’ Now, it is plain that if the Messrs. 
Wilson and their kind are bent on conciliating a party 
in its Gladstones and in its Tilletts who hold that 
property is a form of crime, their duty is to cut loose 
from their present associates: they must begin, 
that is, by beggaring themselves and joining the 
ranks of Labour empty-handed and with open mind:. 
Unless they are prepared to do _ this—unless, 
to put it in a figure, they are content to 
give up ‘Tranby Croft for the Mile-End Road—then 
plainly, their proper place is shoulder to shoulder 
with those to whom capacity is still a private virtue 
and au essential public quality, and who are therefore 
resolved to withstand to the uttermost the pestilent 
doctrines that threaten to involve both rich and poor 
in the ‘red burial’ of a common ruin. Meanwhile, 
they may take this fact to heart, and ponder it as 
best they can: it is certain that the Labour Leaders 
reckon these most vulnerable who profess the loudest 
sympathy with Labour. In America the democratic 
Mr. Carnegie is a favourite object of attack, and in 
Britain a Gladstonian item takes his place. 

And the worst is that, if tales be true, Mr. Charles 
Wilson is quite ready, having won the fight, to turn 
upon and destroy the instruments of victory. He Is 
reported in the newspapers to have promised to 
get rid of the imported Free Labourers. ‘ His firm 
desired, he is said to have said, ‘to set all the 
old hands with wives and families back to work 
as soon as possible... . By the end of the week 
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they would be pretty clear of free labourers at the 
Albert Dock. ... If all went well he and_ his 
brother would give a large sum of money to help the 
men over the strike. This is probably the babble of a 
Radical M.P. who is conscious that he has offended his 
constituency, and that his seat, as here is pretty cer- 
tainly the case, is in strong peril of passing to the 
Tory. But whether it be so or not, it is just the 
pernicious stuff to make a recurrence of the dispute 
inevitable. ‘Chat offer of a subscription is in particular a 
monument of misplaced sympathy. Cuarity is hard to 
exercise at times of unforeseen calamity and distress 
without more harm being done than good. But the 
bread-winner who lays down his tools, flings his wife 
and children upon society, and deliberately chooses to 
beg his victuals, is simply a common criminal ; and for 
those who took his place at the peril of broken bones 
or martyrdom by fire to be thrust back into the 
ranks of the unemployed, while the lawless idlers 
who assaulted them are coddled and rewarded, is— 
well, is not here a case of Capital inviting Labour 
to begin and spoil? ‘The only safeguard against 
wantonness in the matter of strikes is to make the 
striker feel that he must take the consequences of 
his action and bear his share of the cost. If his 
Union be able to maintain him, well and good; but 
outside it he should get no help. The dockers at Hull, as 
elsewhere, must learn the lesson that striking on a great 
scale has ever proved ruinous to the strikers. It has 
failed in the case of skilled industries, whose hands 
cannot be replaced at a week’s notice. In the case of an 
untrained industry its effect is inevitably disastrous. 
This is the teaching of their present failure ; and who 
so anxious as Mr. C. Wilson, M.P., that it shall pass 
from their minds and be forgotten ? 


THE ASSEMBLIES 


R. GLADSTONE, unlike Mr. Balfour, is not 
personally associated with the Presbyterian 

Church : indeed as the Duke of Argyll has pointed out 
he has emphatically denied to any collection of Presby- 
terians the right to call itself a church at all. Fifty 
years ago he voted in favour of the policy which gave 
the originals of what is now the Free Church the excuse 
for separate existence ; and behold! he now addresses 
to that Church a letter of congratulation. It is only 
one of the many palterings with fact and truth which 
have enriched the vocabulary of prevarication with such 
terms as ‘Gladstonism’ and ‘ Gladstonising’ and ‘ to 
Gladstonise.” Indeed the reason is so obvious that 
even’ Mr. Gladstone, lost to all sense of reticence 
though he be, might well have been expected 
to shrink from its publication. ‘The Free Church 
has been dealing with somewhat greater indepen- 
dence than is meet with Mr. Gladstone’s fixed idea: 
ts expressions of sympathy with co-religionists in 
Ireland have been general, influential, and convincing. 
In short, despite a promised Suspensory Bill and of the 
Voteon Dr. Cameron’s Bill for the Disestablishment 
of the Scots Church, the Free Church has been getting 
out of hand ; votes are pearls of price ; something had 
to be done ; so Mr. Gladstone wrote a letter of con- 
statulation to a Church whose members he, being an ar- 
rogant High Churchman, must hold, an he were logical, 


to be merely brands for the burning, predestined nurs- 
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lings of the Pit. But the perfervid Free Church Scot 
is ever more ready to cheer a name than to examine 
a policy or appreciate a phrase; so the Free Church 
Assembly rose to its feet and waved umbrellas while 
its Moderator, Dr. Walter Smith—an amiable senti- 
mentalist with a gift of writing verses far more easily 
scanned than read—declaimed the Premier's message. 
It was a springe to catch some of the woodcocks 
known as votes; and unless the Scot should suddenly 
become as canny as he is foolishly and erroneously sup- 
posed to be by the much more cautious Southron, some 
woodcock-votes are doomed. In other terms, it was 
good electioneering enough, and the Scots wire-pullers 
deserve unstinted credit for the move. 

Mr. Gladstone is by this time incapable of meaning 
anything he says ; or his letter were an achievement in 
adroitness, It commits the writer to little except expres- 
sions of sympathy with self-sacrifice and of admiration 
for the disinterestedness of Dr. Chalmers. Its one 
positive statement can offend nobody but the other 
Scots Dissenters. ‘The distinguished leaders of the 
I’ree Church Movement, Mr. Gladstone says, ‘ were the 
genuine representatives of the spirit of the Scottish 
Reformation.’ Here, of course, he does not say what 
he has said elsewhere: that the said spirit of the 
Scottish Reformation is one himself has gone so 
far as to imply that it’s unchristian. In truth 
the man is disingenuous as Napoleon—albeit worlds 
less vigorous and real; votes, votes, votes, are of para- 
mount importance to him; and there’s the end. After 
all he is right. A Church convinced that poor Mrs. 
Mackay has danced away her soul at a ball may well 
believe that Mr. Gladstone—‘ Auld Wully —still has 
a soul to dance away for its sake and to its most 
unexcellent music. As anon the polls may show. 

And dpropos de bottes: the only other inci- 
dent in the history of the present sitting that is 
worthy of comment is the attempt of the Presby- 
tery of Lochcarron to revive the odious tyranny of 
the Book of Discipline. This Mrs. Mackay, wife of 
a country doctor, went to three local balls; and at 
one of these she indulged in the diabolical delirium 
of a «uadrille, or perhaps a polka (the fact is 
still obscure); she was excommunicated therefor ; 
these three years she has been under ban. Her 
husband appeared before the Assembly, and presented 
a manly and straightforward statement of the case ; 
and the leader of the Free Church, with the tact 
and caution of a Roman diplomat, succeeded in 
quashing the proceedings there, and in remitting the 
whole case back to the Lower Court. It is a 
miserable business, and gives a well-timed illustration 
to the Scots people of those possibilities of perse- 
cution, dormant but quick to leap into life, which 
are innate in all such churches as have the misfortune 
to be dissociated from the State. 

In the General Assembly of the National Church the 
air is serener, more modern, more Christian. Politics 
of a sort are not excluded. Irish Presbyterian delegates 
ask for sympathy and are cheered ; Mr. Gladstone’s 
Suspensory Measure, still-born though it be, is fittingly 
condemned ; Dr. Cameron’s more patent but equally 
futile Disestablishment Bill is labelled with its right 
name. The Church of Scotland has a right to boast 
that each year sees her stronger in the affections of the 
people ; that never before was she doing so excellent 
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a work in civilising ; and that seldom have the proceed- 
ings of her Supreme Court been characterised by finer 
decorum, better good feeling, and loftier charity. 


AT BRUSSELS 


HE world has long since wearied of Congresses and 
Conferences, whether for the re-union of the 
Churches or the encouragement of Kindergartens ; but 
the Miners assembled at Brussels have gone far to 
make a record in fatuity. If us delegates really 
meant business, then, why elect the notorious Calvignac, 
Mayor of Carmaux, a ‘Section’s President, to the end 
that he should convert our proceedings into bad bur- 
lesque? That expulsion of two Representatives, Basly 
and Lamendin (French), by a brutal Belgian Chief of 
Police might with judicious treatment have achieved a 
‘phenomenal’ advertisement. And the pair played 
to perfection the parts of proletariat martyrs, de- 
feated but not destroyed by the middle-class middle- 
man. Had Basly maltreated blacklegs ? Perish the 
thought! But he had embittered existence for a 
certain Belgian capitalist. Nay, said Lamendin, 
behind the Plutocrat lurks the Clerical, that foe to 
enlightenment exampled by Trades-Unionism! Yet 
upon this shining testimony was dumped Calvignac’s 
astounding proposal: a general scuttle across the 
frontier to Valenciennes, despite the obvious considera- 
tion that the outrage may have been inspired by a 
Republican Government. In other words, two of the 
team had’ been clean bowled; therefore the others 
must knock down their wickets. Wiser counsels 
prevailed, by the lips of Mr. Abraham and Mr. 
Fenwick, and the assemblage determined to continue 
its diversions. But, though its members derived a 
melancholy satisfaction from the installation of the 
absent Basly in a spookish chair, there was no Chief of 
Police, Belgian or other, to operate upon the hopeless 
Calvignac. 

The elect of Carmaux having covered the agenda 
with ridicule, naught remained but to babble for the 
dissemblement of thought. True it is, that if the 
British miner cares one jot for the German, the 
Northumbrian and the Welshman may be commended 
for supporting a resolution condemnatory of female 
labour underground. So far as this country is con- 
cerned the problem interests no more than Coptic 
inscriptions; since the Act of °42 abolished, and 
rightly, the degradation of woman into a naked 
animal for the dragging of trucks (on all-fours) from 
workings to main ways. But the discussion on Eight 
Hours showed plainly enough that the so-called solid- 
arity of labour must, while nationalities exist, remain 
the merest abstraction. It is noted that sundry New 
Unionists, as Messrs. Weir and Baily, did not scruple to 
howl for Parliamentary interference, in company with 
certain Bohemians and Belgians who complained, in the 
same breath, that their Governments were in the habit 
of laying agitators by the heels, and breaking organi- 
sations up—a most pernicious thing. Yet, when 


Basly (as yet unconscious of his doom) had pro- 
claimed that political economy must give way to 
the ‘dictates of humanity, there arose a certain 
particulier, le nommé Galbraith of Durham, who, 
to the lasting credit of his race, bade workmen 
mind their own business and not cringe before 
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Legislatures for help and favour. Again Mr. Boyle put 
one searching query: if the State can regulate Labour, 
why not Wages as well? ‘That inquiry yet awaits 
Lord Randolph’s reply. Further, Mr. Cairns contended 
that voluntary association has secured, not eight hours 
indeed but, seven; wherefore, Northumberland will by 
no means stomach the nostrum. In short, our men, a 
feather-headed minority excepted, have stood wholly 
apart from the Continentals, as befitted the chosen of 
self-respecting delvers. 

All the same, the proposal was carried through the 
machinery of the proportionate vote, whereby a 
solitary Westphalian claimed to voice some hundred 
and eighty-three thousand Germans, and an individual 
Austrian some hundred thousand Bohemians. Evi- 
dently the nine to one majority can have no sort of 
significance, though Mr. Weir was inspired thereby 
to force upon the Congress that other egregious 
specific, the terrorism of authority by means of a 
universal strike. ‘Mr. Burt, M.P.,’ the Z'imes report 
goes on, ‘protested that a menace which was not 
carried into effect would render them ridiculous, He 
asked Mr. Weir to admit that, in Scotland especially, 
the movement would not, and could not, be carried out, 
though it was generally admitted that in Great Britain 
the miners were better prepared than elsewhere.’ 
Admirable words, and worthy of all homage! But 
really the Under-Secretary for Home Affairs would 
have exercised a larger discretion by retiring volens 
with Basly and Lamendin nolentibus from a congeries 
earwigged and nose-led by that astonishing Calvignac. 


THE WORKING-MAN M.P. 


‘Unworthy flatterers ... great promises ... valuable con- 
tributions . . . important results; etc. etc. etc. — MR. 
GLADSTONE AT HAWARDEN, 


is say that he sometimes makes up for his part 
In checks, and deer-stalkers, and shirts without 
collars ; 
‘That the dolours that wring his impetuous heart 
Should be spelt (as they spell them in Washington) 
dollars ; 
That he’s only too often no good at his ‘ graft’ 
(‘lis a word of his own I shall certainly quote) ; 
And Harcourt—my pupil !—quite often has laughed 
At the price he expects (and extorts) for his vote. 
But the great thing about him, so far as I know, 
Is, he goes for me solid and cites from me pat: 
And what, I ask all of you, lofty and low, 
O what could he do for me better than that ? 


Do I flatter him, then? Do I ‘ puff and applaud’ ? 

Do I make him ‘ great promises’, caring no jot 
If in feigning to keep them I’m ‘ sairly misca’ed’ 

(I’m a Scotsman !), or if they pass into the pot ? 
No: I just bid him welcome! I joy in the sight of 

him 

(I, too, am g reat in the matter of cults !) 
Bearing his part, to my utter delight in him, 

In the conquest of really ‘important results’ ! 
Yes: I hint he’s the loveliest parliamenteer, 

And he'll never sit down on another man’s hat ; 
And what I ask all—were he never so dear— 

O what can I do for him better than that ? 
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THE DECAY OF FICTION 


HE circulating library is the Royal Academy of 
literature. It fosters the demand for an article 
which in itself possesses not the smallest worth. There 
is a certain imposition in the form of a three-volume 
novel. What the respectable gold frame is to the Academic 
potboiler, that also is the smug binding, thrice repeated, 
to the slab of commercial fiction. But print, paper, and 
the paste-pot, do not make a book, and it has been the 
unique experience of nineteenth-century England to 
encourage a branch of ‘letters,’ which has no better title 
to artistic consideration than a barrel of beer or a tub of 
butter. The novel, in fact, is in no sense literature. The 
vain concoctions, which the Authors’ Society is established 
to protect, are mere articles of commerce, and as they are 
beggared of every quality which the meanest of books 
should claim to possess, their exposition as serious works 
is not without a suspicion of fraud. But Caveat emptor 
is a sound principle, and our laws must undergo a com- 
plete transformation before the manufacture of spurious 
fiction is made indictable. Meanwhile the patrons of 
the library demand an anodyne; the publisher sees a 
comfortable profit in illiterate literature, especially if 
he be leagued with the librarian ; and the trade is pushed 
to such purpose that there is no day in the year but is 
rich in its burnt-offering of fiction. The trade is an 
annoyance rather than a disaster: literature remaining 
unaffected by the competition in waste paper. But none 
the less it is a national disgrace that week after week 
the British novel should be seriously bought, sold, and 
—criticised. 

The burden of the blame is laid upon the novelists. 
They appeal—for their pocket’s sake—to the People,which 
is ever tasteless and illiterate ; and they grow rich in their 
art's despite. Were they not so often betrayed into 
reckless confession, one might hesitate to bring this damag- 
ing charge. But a novelist has merely to rest, for a while, 
from the manipulation of puppets, to expose the infamy 
or the triviality of his motive. Here, for instance, is Mr. 
Marion Crawford attempting to tear the secret from his 
vast experience. For years the world, following his own 
example, has taken him seriously, and the practice of 
his profession has taught him no other lesson than that the 
novelist ‘ professes to provide diversion to meet the public 
demand’. So much he confesses in his recent pamphlet 
The Novel; What Is It? (London: Macmillan), and no more 
we wonder that his novels have mostly proved unread- 
able. They represent not even their author's personality. 
They were provided ‘to meet the public demand’, and 
though they have doubtless proved valuable as articles 
of commerce—Mr. Crawford expressly states that he is 
‘credibly informed’ by his publishers that ‘ novel-writing 
is a business’ —why, when they embody no clearer ideal, 
should we regard them with a more curious eye than 
yesterday’s newspaper or to-morrow’s cheese? Nor is this 
all. To Mr. Crawford ‘the foundation of good fiction and 
good poetry seems to be ethic rather than esthetic.’ 
And in face of this pronouncement we are asked to 
waste our thought and time upon the British Novel ! 
‘Everything in either good fiction or good poetry which 
appeals to the taste, that is, to the esthetic side,’ again 
we quote the creator of Dr, Isaacs, ‘may ultimately 
perish as a mere matter of fashion’! As though that 
which appealed to a sound and cultured taste were not 
the one permanent element of art-! 

Again, Mr. Crawford is anxious to limit the novelist’s 
sincerity and to render such knowledge as he possesses of no 
avail. ‘The perfect novel must be clean and sweet’: like 
a new-style dairymaid or Mr, Stead’s morality. Whence 
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it follows that the perfect novelist writes never for himself, 
but is always ready to sacrifice truth and his art for the 
daughters of Britain and the circulating library. Mr. 
Crawford has enjoyed a blameless career: so much at 


least may be conceded him. He has never divorced 
practice from theory. And the virtue is the greater 
because he seems to believe that the ‘knowledge of evil’ 
Zolaism, in fact—is a ‘ method of lightening the novelist’s 
labours’ : that he or any of his colleagues might, their ima- 
ginations being sufficiently fatigued to forget morality and 
the British Schoolgirl, at once produce works as large and 
as vital as Germinal or l’ Assommoir, Never has one been con- 
fronted with so wondrous an argument. It is easier, then, 
from the Blameless Novelist’s point of view, to get an -in- 
teresting romance out of evil than out of good ? Thus Mr. 
Crawford ; but the truth is that, prejudice being thus in the 
Virgin’s favour, it is impossible to make an interesting 
book at all. An art which is prostituted to virtue 
fails inevitably. How shall the canons of good taste 
and truth survive when the craftsman asks of every 
situation, not is this true to itself and to its art, but is 
it ‘clean and sweet’? To the novelist good and evil are 
of the same value. ‘Human nature, which is his material, 
is always composite, and a false motive, dragged in 
to please the maiden, is an outrage upon morals as 
upon art. The sillier of Zola’s pupils emphasise their 
knowledge (or ignorance) of evil. Mr. Crawford would 
have the novelist confine his intellect to a misunder- 
standing of good. The point of view is precisely similar, 
The one appeals to a public sentimentally obscene, the 
other to a public sentimentaily prurient. 

While such precepts are inculcated by a professional 
novelist, one need never be surprised that the British 
novel exists for and by a trade invented of the circulat- 
ing library. A colleague of Mr. Crawford’s has made 
confession more candid still. This gentleman, whose 
name our pen declines to trace, was recently caught in 
the act of vaunting his own lack of grammar? And 





what was hisexcuse? Mr. Stevenson, said this contemner 
of the craft of letters, is not always blameless. Why then 
should I not split the infinitive, and pepper my page with 
‘and which’? Why not indeed? But why drag in Mr. 
Stevenson? Theimitation of a great man’s fault is no 
virtue. The spendthrift is not necessarily a Goldsmith 
nor a drunkard a Burns. But the professional novelist 
is not fiction’s only foe. The  pestilent amateur 
has yet to be reckoned withal. Once upon a time 
a miracle of mischief observed that behind every 
forehead was hid one complete novel. And the 
world has gone on repeating this odious maxim 
ever since, until it is a distinction never to have 
pandered to the circulating library. The amateur, un- 
conscious of craftsmanship, believes that no qualifications 
are necessary to the telling of a story. If only he secure 
a sensational plot, he has won, in his own eyes, a genuine 
triumph. Now, the subject of a novel may no more be 
accounted for righteousness unto the common ink-spiller 
than the subject of a picture unto the literary painter. 
No subject is great till it is greatly treated. Nor does 
this principle involve the statement that subject is of 
no importance. On the contrary—when handled by 
a master—when atmosphere, style, presentation are 
appropriate to the matter—then subject is esteemed 
at its true worth. But unless it be elevated by treat- 
ment, whatever grandeur it possess is belittled unto 
ridicule. Language, construction, motive, character, 
inevitableness, narrative—these are the essentials of 
fiction : where they co-exist there is the world’s master- 
piece. Meantime, we are glad to detect the glimmering of 
a single quality. Balzac could afford to be careless of his 
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diction, because his canvas was so large, his emotion so 
poignant, that you do not miss the subtler exquisiteness 
of style. You condone superficiality of emotion in Mr. 
Stevenson, because you find amusement in a hundred in- 
genious turns. But the common novelist boasts not the 
possession of a single quality, and yet he comes forth in 
all the pomp and splendour of three covers, and clamours 
for respect. Take up a batch of novels at random, and what 
do you find save tawdry plots conducted by puppets ill- 
conceived and never observed, developed in a language 
which is not even journalese, and brought to a conclusion 
by so stale an artifice that you could re-construct the whole 
machine from a single chapter ? 

For the intolerable nuisance of the three-decker we 
must blame a misguided spirit of commerce. For the 
less obtrusive one-volume we may reproach the love of 
‘subject’ and a common standard of criticism. But 
whatever the cause, we are gifted with a literature which 
is no literature, since the novel is not more nearly connected 
with the art of writing than the ready-made shoe. 


A-LA-MODE 


Y the costliness of the gowns apparent at every 
worldly ‘function,’ the variety and charm of their 
shapes and hues, it might be held that the present humour 
of Paris would last for ever. But Fashion has its ‘lendemain’ 
as well as Love. No day but brings some minor inspira- 
tion, and, good taste being never ruled quite out of court, 
the unbecoming gets shed bit by bit and chiffon by chiffon, 
till only the highest expression of a mode remains. The 
Vernissage with its gallant show of rare and pretty things 
is over, and for the moment interest centres in what may 
be seen at the Races or in the Bois: till the Grand Prix, 
but still more Auteuil, will present a very apotheosis of 
the cult, a revelation of elegance and science. 

One of the best among many lovely costumes preparing 
for the said Races and the bigger garden-parties, is in a 
crinkled China crépe; a curious blend of pinks and faint 
fawns, accordion-pleated here and there; on the skirt, 
three little box pleats of pink silk set with inimitable skill : 
nothing fresher and younger could well be imagined. 
Another is in lettuce-green, with greyish-green sleeves 
and hinted silver broideries. Other goodly specimens exist, 
or are fast coming into being, in crépon glacé, taffetas, and 
gauze, with trimmings to match and bouffons of Irish 
point. Just now the corsage is tremendously gathered, and 
insertion is a thing of leading and light in the way of 
adornments. Gowns in the favourite trellis patterns are 
still admired : divers of them have lace flounces exactly 
imitating the famous triplet, which, by the way, is losing 
daily in prestance and distinction. Width of skirt is still 
an absolute, but the front defines the hips more rigorously 
thanever. One enchanting gown (it carried the universal 
heart by storm not long ago) must certainly be cited. The 
basis was black gauze, the dessous of some nameless 
tinting ; a trimming of guipure and rows of tiny black and 
white ribbons had a look of great distinction ; a Marie 
Antoinette fichu of black and white, with sleeves thrice 
puffed in some diaphanous fabric, made a most enviable 
and delightful whole. 

Among novelties of tissue is a hand-painted zéphyr, 
garlanded about the hem of the robe with floral or other 
designs. Their painting is intended to imitate embroidery 
and has, for the moment, a sort of vogue. Some superb 
gowns have been turned out in faffelas glacé with flounce 
and insertion waving and serpentining in wildness 
and a certain originality. The best dressed women are 
wearing ethereal robes of the lightest shades, and to 
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these black hats and bonnets of lace or straw, fanciful in 
shape and crowned with red roses, feathers, rainbows, 
make a telling finish. The question is less than ever one of 
detail—all’s in effect at large and the sense of climax. The 
most magical you see must just go unrecorded ; for in their 
case the catalogue raisonné becomesa form of imbecility. 
Strangenesses in Combinations are often right, where 
arrangements perhaps more carefully considered are wrong. 
That is all, but is it not everything ? Something is added 
or left out, and the essential balance is ruined. It is, or 
it is nol; and there’s an end. 

What shiall be said of the innumerable little variants 
which so modify and complete an aspect that they will 
make one gown equal to some two at least? As the full 
neck-ruche of net or tulle, the pelerine, the small lace 
collet ? Not the least charming is the arrangement known 
as the Boa Vague: with black lace, or it may be soft lisse, 
delicately pleated at the throat, and including quantities 
of narrow white (or, still better, écru) lace, it has a most 
becoming and mossy effect. The long cascades of tulle picolé, 
whether scientifically or negligently draped, have a really 
graceful air,and make a desirable and useful finish. Still 
more alluring is the Pélérine Watteau, which, as well as 
the full neck-frill, has a flounce, or even a double flounce, 
of white or black lace. In the making of these marvels 
they seem never done, and the charm achieved is 
altogether in disproportion to the material used. 

As for under-wear, even to mention it were to encou- 
rage the venial sin of luxury. The cultus of the inside 
(as it were) of the platter and the cup advances in 
curiousness and in beauty with every smiling hour. The 
present ideal is that what is not commonly visible should 
be at least some degrees richer and finer than what is ; 
and, this thing said, one can but wonder where fancy and 
whim shall end. In the meantime nothing is too light, 
too decorative, or too fine. The most ethereal and delicate 
batistes and cambrics, the loveliest embroideries, laces, 
silks, are not too costly nor appear too frail. As for the 
unique, the transfigured Corset Véoty (the clever author 
of a certain J/listoire of the thing), is it not at once the 
hope and the despair of the devout yet impecunious 
worldling? And the perfumes—more than ever in the 
air: increasing and multiplying in subtlety as in number 
—how delightful are they, being discreetly used! 
Suavest yet most intoxicating is the new Spring Zephyr, 
nor very far behind it is the delicious Fraisia. In 
the matter of gloves, the Cache-Bras in light or white 
peau de suede holds its own for evening wear, with 
darker effect by day. Pale grey, and even white, will 
figure in elaborate afternoon toilets: a branch in which 
nothing very fresh is to record, unless it be the appear- 
ance of gaudy colours not happily inspired. High heels 
and pointed shoes have fallen into disfavour ; but well- 
shod feet are visible even now; though glimpses of the 
‘ Hygienic’ and the ‘ Sensible ’, with an ankle to correspond, 
are not so rare as they used—and ought—to be. Upon 
a sensitive spirit the effect is disenchanting—not salutary. 
The discord is not often felt, however; and from the 
crown of her rainbow parasol to the tip of her shining 
heel the true Parisienne is delicate and desirable and dear 
as ever. 


AN OLD-TIME UNIONIST 
N AITLAND of Lethington can scarce be ranked 


among successful statesmen. His main schemes 
proved abortive, and nothing prospered in his hand. 
But if contemporary opprobrium be a special reward, 
his title to pre-eminence is past question. Moreover, 


the most appalling crises never found him wanting in 
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dexterity or daring. He faced (or dodged) the perils of 
the several revolutions in which he was a chief actor ; 
being conversant with the inmost secrets of some 
desperate political plots, including those against Riccio 
and Darnley, he had ever a loophole by which to escape 
punishment if not detection; bold to rashness as was 
his policy, his mastery of expedients made him _peril- 
proof; none knew better how to serve two masters 
or more, while generally swaying where he seemed to 
slave. In the long run, however, the world proved too 
many for him; unrivalled in brilliancy as his diplomacy 
was, he ended in disgrace ; and in Scotland—amongst 
Protestants and Catholics, Marians and Anti-Marians alike 
—his name became a byword of reproach. Like many 
of the noble and the great, he incurred the malefactor’s 
doom, and only escaped it by the natural operation of 
a mortal ailment, or (as some suppose) by ‘ taking a drink 
and dying as the old Romans used to do. Knox, his 
great rival, ended his days in ‘peace and honour, 
and was escorted to his rest amidst a_ nation’s 
mourning by a nation’s chiefs. But for Lethington 
there was not even the obsequies of a dog: his body 
stayed so long unburied that the vermin came ‘ creeping 
out under the door where it lay’; there is no record 
as to how or when the supreme shame was ended; his 
place of sepulture is unknown of man. And it has been 
the same since death. Knox remains in many respects a 
dominant influence even unto this day, but the name of 
Maitland of Lethington has been writ in water. 

But if few or none could at last be found to do him 
reverence, his worst enemies never pretended to deny his 
ability, and were practically unanimous as to its special 
quality of wit. The term is used in its double sense. 
Elizabeth pronounced him the ‘flower of the wits of 
Scotland,’ and that he should have won so flattering a 
meed from her is indirectly no small proof of intellectual 
brilliancy ; for at least it indicates that he was witty 
enough to convey a wit’s appreciation in right terms of wit. 
Knox admitted that he had ‘a sharp wit’ (in fact it was 
sometimes much too sharp for Knox); and Buchanan 
concedes him ‘penetrating judgment, which is but 
another name for the same attribute. Randolph 
complains to Cecil of his ‘crafty head and fell 
tongue ;’ anticipating an encounter with that head 
and that tongue with fear and trembling. ‘To meet with 
such a match,’ he wrote to Elizabeth, ‘your Majesty 
knoweth what wit had been fit; how far he exceedeth 
the compass of one or two heads, that can guide a Queen 
and govern a whole nation alone.’ Kirkcaldy of Grange’s 
heroic defence of the Castle of Edinburgh was generally 
attributed to his ‘ fell’ persuasiveness, for it was said that 
‘by his wit he had enchanted Grange.’ In mere wittiness 
of speech Lethington was conspicuous in a witty age. 
Less caustic than Knox’s, his humour was brighter and 
more persuasive. The temperament of a man whose 
projects were so brilliantly daring as Lethington’s must 
needs have been cheerful and sanguine: and although he 
could on occasion, and especially in letters to Cecil, put 
on a solemn—sometimes an unctuous—look, his gravity 
was never more than superficial. The sternest cares and 
dangers diminished in no whit his gaiety of mind. 
He knew too well that Knox’s prediction of doom against 
him, if he would not give up the castle, might not long be 
averted, but he rebuked the Reformer’s trick of prophecy as 
became a person of wit. ‘I feel in me,’ he wrote to Cecil, 
in the midst of the negotiations with Elizabeth, ‘ one great 
virtue whereof for your commodity I wish you a portion— 
to wit, the common affairs do never so much trouble me 
but that at least I have one merry hour of the four and 
twenty.’ Being a lover, he seems to have dispensed with 
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tremors and sighs ; for ‘those that be in love,’ he affirms, 
‘are ever set upon a merry pin.’ Most commonly his wit 
got itself uttered as a proverb or a saw, so that possibly it 
was not all original ; but even so, the application is so 
apposite as inevitably to occasion that pleasing surprise 
which is half the charm of a jest. Referring to that danger 
to the English alliance which mightarise from adistribution 
of French gold among the needy Scots: ‘I remember,’ 
he says, ‘ an old verse of Chaucer—‘ With empty hand men 
should no hawkis lure ”—sapientia pauca.’ He illustrates 
the difficult pass to which Elizabeth would bring him 
by asking him to support a policy her sister might 
oppose, in the maxim (the first recorded instance of its 
use in Scotland), ‘It will be hard for me to dwell in Rome 
and strive with the Pope.’ Expostulating with Cecil and 
his mistress for showing displeasure at Mary’s return to 
Scotland unless they were prepared to prevent it, ‘To 
what purpose, he asks, ‘should you open your pack and 
sell none of your wares, or declare you enemies to those you 
cannot offend?’ He enforces Mary’s claim to consideration 
from England by a bold and eloquent metaphor: ‘The 
Queen my mistress is descended of the blood of England, 
and so of the Race of the Lion on both sides. In insisting 
that Elizabeth might count too much on Scots jealousy of 
French influence, ‘I protest,’ he says, ‘I desire never to 
see forces of strangers to set foot within this land, yet I 
know not to what point necessity may drive men into, as 
if men in the middle of the sea were in a ship which 
suddenly should be on fire, the fear of burning would 
make them leap into the sea, and soon after the water 
would drive them to cleave again to the fired ship, so for 
avoiding present evil men will oftentimes be enforced to 
have recourse to another no less dangerous.’ Under siege 
in the Castle of Edinburgh, and learning that Morton, like 
himself, was dangerously, perhaps mortally, ill, he pre- 
posed a reconciliation: though neither might have long 
to live, he thought that possibly he might live the longer, 
and he reminded his besieger that none had done more in 
the past to advance the Douglases, both of the house of 
Morton and Angus. Surely, therefore, it could not be 
supposed that at the end of life he would willingly work 
their overthrow ; for, says he,‘ I desire nocht to be the 
goat to cast down at nicht the milk I have given all the day.’ 
The secret of his greatness as a diplomatist consisted 
largely in his power of putting himself in the place of his 
opposites and of arguing the case from their standpoint ; 
so that he could spy out both purpose and motives 
with equal accuracy, as well as recognise that they also 
had a case. In dealing therewith he was wont to put on 
the kindly sage ; but his philosophy was intensely practical, 
and he adapted it with surprising skill to his correspondent’s 
prejudices and capacities and the moment’s needs. His 
expedients were often unscrupulous enough ; for with the 
wisdom of the ancients he had assimilated the maxims of 
the old Scots barons. How far, or in what sense he is 
entitled to be called statesman, it is hard to determine ; 
but the problems he had to solve would certainly have 
puzzled the wisest of his critics, and for his failure, it was 
rather other men’s work than his own, It is customary— 
Mr. Skelton is an exception—to depreciate him as a 
politician in comparison to Knox, but the temporary success 
of the Bock of Discipline, notwithstanding the verdict of 
the country, is now practically with Lethington, that it was 
—in so far as its main pretensions are concerned—a 
‘devout imagination’ at best. On the other hand, 
Lethington’s own chief aim—the union of Scotland and 
England in perpetual friendship under a common King— 
has been nobly and completely realised ; and to look care- 
fully into the records of his time is to see that that realisa- 
tion is largely a result of his diplomacy. Some of the 
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political projects in which he embarked—as that of 
the Spanish Marriage—may seem wild, hazardous, and 
unprincipled ; but we must recall the immediate perils 
of the situation, and that, as himself reminded Gloriana, 
‘for avoiding present evil men will many times be enforced 
to have recourse to another no less dangerous.’ 


FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


(The following, in MS., was left behind him, with a repu- 
tation of abnormal conceit, by a young person in a country house. 
As he stoutly denied having written it, he will not object to its 
publication.| 


M* host and I were left alone, and presently we went 

yawning to bed. I took a volume from the shelves 
at random, stretched my feet to the fire, and enjoyed the 
luxury of sorrowful retrospect. So we had met again. 
Romantic! A beautiful woman, certainly, but what things 
we read into them when a mere passing affection—like a 
cold or the gout—has possession of us. Yet I had not 
been deceived ; she was very beautiful. But her gaiety 
and ease annoyed me ; a wistful timidity of manner, and 
in place of her abundant health a worn and wasted appear- 
ance would have been more seemly. She must—I said to 
myself—be tired of her unlovely mediocrity by this time, 
because or though he seemed to treat her well. Once 
bit was twice shy, but I was not assured of it. It was well 
for some things to be middle-aged, but while /e beau temps, 
etc. Then the door opened, and she came in most naturally, 
in a wondrous dark dressing-gown, the sleeves turned up 
with white silk: her hands were always perfect. The 
following is an exact account of this critical interview, as 
far as my memory serves me. 

‘I was with Nora in her room and her husband said at 
the door he had left you alone. So I thought I would go 
and talk to you.’ 

She was perfectly calm and I answered coldly: ‘It is 
very good of you. Do youmind my pipe?’ 

‘Do I mind. ... I thought you might like to talk 
to me: we go away to-morrow. You did once, I think.’ 

The complacent smile in her untroubled face irritated 
me exceedingly. ‘It is always charming to talk to you.’ 

‘Harry, have you not forgiven me?’ Her confidence 
was purely outrageous, ‘What,’ I asked, ‘do you think I 
have to forgive in you?’ ‘Oh,’ she replied, without the 
least sign of contrition; ‘I think perhaps I was rather 
unkind to you. I did not know you were so much in 
earnest.’ 

‘If, I rejoined, and I felt my opening was clear, ‘if you 
wish me to tell you frankly what I think I have to forgive, 
it is that you made life a simple hell to me for weeks. 
Good God, how I suffered !’ 

‘You are growing terribly stout, Harry.’ 

‘No,’ I said sternly, ‘I can’t laugh it off. I don’t wish 
to talk about it. Let us change the subject.’ ‘Oh dear,’ 
she said, and I felt it useless to strive against her levity ; 
‘you are as bad as ever. Harry, I want to be friends.’ 
She held out her hand with the back turned slightly 
upwards. As I said, it was a very pretty hand, and I held 
it dubiously a moment. Then I shook it conventionally, 
and somehow it was I, and not she, who looked supremely 
ridiculous, She smiled more provokingly than ever. 

‘ How is the world treating you, Harry ?’ 

‘All right, thank you.’ I was quite unconcerned now, 
‘Have you been here long? I always think it the 
pleasantest house I know.’ 

‘Only a week,’ she replied, ‘and we leave to-morrow. 
I dare say we shan’t see one another again for years. My 
husband is never happy out of Italy for long.’ 
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‘Isn’t he?’ I said. ‘I’m never happy anywhere !’ 

The childish sentimentality of it! I nearly choked 
with anger at my folly. She was clear!y gratified. She 
said softly, ‘I wish I could help you to be happy ; I would 
do almost anything to make you so.’ She looked appeal- 
ingly. I felt the blood quick in me. I leaned forward 
and held one of her hands. ‘Gwen, you can help me. 
You can make me very happy. If you knew how I loved 
} ’ She laid the other hand on my head, very 
lightly. I felt I was trembling when I heard her voice. 
‘ My poor boy, I will be an elder sister to you.’ 

I looked up: she was smiling with the air of an affable 
angel. I could have sworn at her. ‘I don’t want a 
sister.’ She disengaged her hand. ‘You tortured me 
once ; you can make me amends a thousand times, if. ; 
‘If what?’ ‘If you will accept, really accept my love, 
if...’ She had risen to her feet. ‘It is very late ; I 
must go to bed. Good-night.’ She was gone with her 
last word. 

A little cursing did me a world of good. Then I con- 
sidered the alternatives. If her idea had been to amuse 
herself with the sight of a renewed but discreet passion, 
to keep me her lowly worshipper for ever, | was glad of 
the result. But ifshe had meant in good faith to make 
an advance to intimacy again, to atone for what was past, 
I feared I had been a cad and ruffian. This became a 
conviction, and I was eager to apologise. I spoke with 
her the next day for a minute apart as she went through 
the hall to dress for her departure. ‘I have thought,’ I 
said, ‘about our conversation last night, and I wish to 
thank you.’ ‘Last night?’ She looked straight at me. 
‘You forget I had gone to bed when you came into the 
drawing-room. 





Nora! Harry says he saw a vision or 
something in the library last night. You must make him 
write a story about it,’ Did I hear her laugh as she went 
upstairs ? 


OUR LEVIES IN THE HINDOO KOOSH 


IR CHARLES DILKE has told us that in a frontier 
war between the two rival Empires in Asia ‘ the side 
which has the tribes with it will win.’ We are gradually 
making friends of the tribesmen of our mountain border ; 
we leave them to rule themselves after their tribal system ; 
we guarantee them against aggression ; we subsidise them ; 
and in return we expect them to afford us facilities for 
transport which they would refuse to the invading Cossack, 
to permit the construction of military roads through their 
districts where necessary, and to supply local levies 
which we could arm and train for frontier defence. This 
system was instituted by Sir Robert Sandeman, and has 
worked admirably. Tribes which but a few years back 
were hostile to us and carried on an organised brigandage 
now guard the trade routes for us against their raiding 
neighbours, who in their turn too will be brought over to 
us, to be protected by us, and to fight for us. The hill- 
men, finding we have no desire to destroy their indepen- 
dence, soon become reconciled to our suzerainty ; for they 
are proud of their military service under British officers, 
of the confidence we repose in them, of their post of 
honour as the ‘ Shield of the Empire.’ 

Much excellent work has been done by the Gilgit 
Agency in the furtherance of this wise policy. A mission 
from Gilgit is making firm our position in Chitral, that 
land desired of the Russian. It now appears that nearly 
all the tribes of Dardistan are with us; a few months after 
we had subdued the Hunza-Nagaris a local levy was raised 
in their country, and the men who had so recently been 
fighting us thronged to our flag, eager to display their 
valour under leaders worthy of them, They were taken 
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by our officers to suppress a rising of the tribesmen of 
Chilas. And now the Chilasis themselves are friendly to 
us. The handful of British officers at Gilgit is thus steadily 
extending our influence. The day is not far off when we 
shall also raise levies among the wild hill-men of Kafiristan ; 
and then, from one end to the other of the Hindoo Koosh, 
the gorges will be held by our allies ready to dispute with 
an invader those almost impregnable positions. 

A very efficient force of Kashmir Imperial Service 
troops now guards the Gilgit district. It will be remem- 
bered that in 1888 some of the native princes of India, 
anxious to give a proof of their loyalty to the Empress, 
offered to place a portion of their armies at the disposal 
of the Indian Government for the purposes of Imperial 
defence. After some opposition in the Council the 
system as it exists at present (which was instituted by 
Lord Dufferin and strongly advocated by Sir Mortimer 
Durand) was adopted. The most important result thus far 
is that our feudatory the Maharajah of Kashmir—whose 
territories are not enclosed within British India as are 
those of the other princes, but are beyond our frontiers, 
facing the aggressive Russians, forming the bulwark of 
India —has most loyally co-operated with us. His 
whole army is at our disposal in war time; but three 
regiments of his best Sepoys have been specially set 
apart for Imperial defence. These troops, though main- 
tained by the Maharajah and commanded by Kashmir 
officers, are trained and often led into action by British 
officers. During the recent corrupt administration of 
Kashmir the Sepoys of this State were of little service. 
They were ill-fed and seldom paid, they were discon- 
tented and placed no confidence in their officers. The 
Gilgit army was an undisciplined rabble, which was often 
defeated with disgrace by the hill-tribes. 

But now these same Sepoys organised as_ Imperial 
Service troops, under the supervision of British officers, 
acquit themselves in a very different manner. I saw them 
win their first laure!s in the Hunza-Nagar campaign. A 
few days ago I received a letter from one of my Gilgit 
friends ; he gives me a much fuller description than has, 
| believe, yet appeared of that recent fight outside Chilas 
fort, in which Major Daniell lost his life. The story 
reflects great credit on the Imperial Service troops. 

The fort—a rough blockhouse — was garrisoned by 
270 men of the Kashmir Body Guard Regiment under two 
British officers, Major Daniell and Lieutenant Moberly. 
At midnight on March 4 a force of 1200 Kohistanis 
attacked our outposts, took possession of Chilas village, 
which is 400 yards from the fort, and then with drums 
beating advanced on the fort itself and fired volleys into 
it, but were repulsed by the well-directed fire of the 
Sepoys. 

A large force of hill-men of other tribes were gathered 
on the further bank of the Indus ready to come to the 
assistance of the Kohistanis. A rising on a large scale, 
threatening the safety of Gilgit itself, would have followed 
had not the little garrison acted vigorously on the offen- 
sive, and inflicted so terrible a punishment on the enemy 
as effectually to check the ardour of their allies, Thus 
before dawn Lieutenant Moberly with 35 men—a small 
body with which to attack 1200—sallied from the fort, 
and falling on the Kohistani position actually succeeded 
in capturing the first line of houses. Lieutenant Moberly 
was now hit by a bullet which grazed his skull, and 
rendered him insensible. On recovering consciousness he 
found that his men, though unable to push their way 
further against such overwhelmiug odds, were gallantly 
holding their own. The enemy now sent out a large 
party to outflank them, so Moberly was compelled to 
retire to the fort with his party. 
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At 9 o’clock in the morning Major Daniell with 140 
Sepoys made another attempt to drive the enemy out of 


the village. One company under a Dogra subadar 
attacked direct, while Daniell and Nain Singh, the 
adjutant of the Body Guard regiment (whom I remember 
well in Hunza), fell upon the enemy’s right flank. The 
Sepoys pressed on between the houses and engaged in a 
desperate hand-to-hand fight with the Kohistanis, many 
on either side being killed by sword-cuts. Major Daniell 
was now killed, shot through the heart and head. De- 
prived of their only British officer, the men fought on 
stubbornly as ever under Nain Singh. He was killed ; 
and Bir Singh, subadar, in his turn, took command and 
was killed. Another brave Dogra officer took his place 
and he, too, fell. There was now but one native officer 
left to lead the men. Still they persisted in that gallant 
assault until 11 a.m., when, having lost some fifty of their 
number killed and wounded, and being too few to drive 
the enemy out of the village, they retired on the fort in 
perfect order, bringing in all the wounded—one brave 
Sepoy rushing back into the midst of the enemy to carry 
out a comrade. Moberly now harassed the enemy, and 
firing continued without intermission until 2 a.m. on March 
6, when the enemy had had enough of it, and retreated 
down the valley leaving 190 dead behind them. 

The Kohistanis, who are of Pathan and not Dard race, 
were so enraged with the Dard tribesmen for not having 
assisted them against us that on their retreat they 
put to death the head man of Darel and his principal 
followers, and threatened to raid the Dard valleys should 
the tribesmen supply us with food and coolies. The 
Darelis, Tangiris, and Chilasis have now apparently thrown 
in their lot with us, and are placing themselves under our 
protection. They have ‘offered to salaam,’ and we shall 
probably soon have other Dard levies besides those of 
Hunza and Punial. 

The Imperial Service troops of Kashmir and the tribal 
levies are likely to give a good account of themselves even 
when facing the Cossack. E, F. Kyient. 


OUT OF THE ROSE 


NE winter evening an old knight in rusted chain 
armour rode slowly along the woody southern slope 
of Ben Bulben, watching the sun set in crimson clouds 
upon the western sea. A small rose, made of rubies, was 
set on the curved top of his helmet, and glowed in the 
level rays. He kept no watch upon the woods, so often 
a hiding-place for the native soldiers, perhaps because he 
was aware of the truce between De Courcey and Fitzgerald 
—it was late... late... in the fourteenth century— 
though this seemed scarce likely, for he bore the 
arms of no neighbouring lord or prince, and his horse 
was tired, as with a long journeying. His white 
hair fell in thin curls upon his shoulders, and seemed by 
its disorder to add to the inexplicable melancholy of his 
finely-cut face and dreaming eyes. He seemed to be 
that strange being who appears but seldom in the world, 
and, when he does, binds the hearts of men with his look 
of mystery—doer and dreamer in one. 

After gazing a while towards the sun, he let the reins 
fall upon the neck of his horse, and, stretching out both 
arms towards the west, he spoke aloud, ‘O Divine Rose 
of Intellectual Flame, let the gates of thy peace be 
opened to me at last!’ And suddenly a loud squeal- 
ing began in the woods some hundreds of yards further 
up the mountain side. He stopped his horse to listen, 
and heard behind him a sound of feet and of voices. 
‘They are beating them to make them go into the 
narrow path by the gorge,’ said a voice with the deep 
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chest utterance of the native Irish, ‘What a noise two 
pigs can make,’ said another. ‘ As much as if they were 
two fat friars caught by the little old one when almost 
through the gates.’ ‘May the holy frogs sit upon all 
friars,’ replied the first voice. In another moment a 
dozen peasants armed with short spears had come up with 
the knight, and stood a little apart from him, their blue 
caps in their hands. 

‘Where go ye with the spears?’ he asked; and one 
who looked the leader answered: ‘A troop of wood- 
thieves came down from the hills a while ago and 
carried off the pigs belonging to an old man at Drum- 
sligo, and we turned out te go after them. But 
now that we find them to be fully four times more 
than ourselves, we will go home again when we have seen 
the way they take, and report whither they have gone to 
De Courcey, and if he will not help we will to Fitzgerald 
with our tale, for we do not well know to whom we 
belong.’ 

‘But by that time,’ said the knight, ‘ the pigs will have 
been eaten.’ 

‘A dozen men cannot do more, and it was not reason- 
able to think that the entire valley should turn out and 
risk their lives for two, aye, or for two dozen pigs.’ 

‘Can ye tell me,’ said the knight, ‘if the old man to 
whom the pigs belong be pious and true of heart ?’ 

‘ He is as true as another and more pious than any, for 
he says a prayer to a saint every morning before his break- 
fast.’ 

‘Then it were well to fight in his cause,’ said the knight, 
‘and if ye will fight against the wood-thieves I will take 
the main brunt of the battle, and ye know well that one 
man in armour is worth many who, like these wood- 
thieves, are clad but in wool and leather.’ 

And the leader turned to his fellows and asked if they 
would take their chance ; but they seemed anxious to get 
back to their cabins. 

‘ Are the wood-thieves men false of heart, and are they 
impious ?’ 

‘They are false and treacherous in all their dealings, 
said a peasant, ‘and no man has known them to pray.’ 

‘Then I will give five crowns for the head of every 
wood-thief killed by us in the fight.’ 

Then, all doubts disappeared, and the knight, having 
bid the leader show the way, the troop moved 
rapidly on. After a time they came to where a 
beaten track entered the woods, and, taking this, they 
doubled back upon their previous course, and began to 
ascend the wooded slope of the mountains. In a short 
time the path grew very strait and steep, and the 
knight was forced to dismount and leave his horse tied to 
a tree-stem. They knew they were on the right track : for 
they could see the marks of pointed shoes in the soft clay 
and mingled with them the cloven footprints of the pigs. 
Presently, the path became still more abrupt, and they 
knew by the ceasing of the cloven footprints that the 
thieves were carrying the pigs. Now and then a long mark 
in the clay showed that a pig had slipped down, and been 
dragged along for a little way. They had journeyed thus, 
for about twenty minutes, when a confused sound of voices 
told them that they were coming up with the thieves. 
And then the voices ceased, and they understood that 
they had been overheard in their turn. They pressed on 
rapidly and cautiously, and in about five minutes one 

caught sight of a leather jerkin half hidden by a 
hazel bush. An arrow struck the chain knight’s 
armour, but glanced off harmlessly, and then a flight 
swept by them with the buzzing sound of great 
bees. ‘They ran and climbed, and climbed and ran 
towards the thieves, who were now all visible standing up 
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among the bushes with their still quivering bows in their 
hands: for they had only their spears, and they must at 
once come hand to hand. The knight was in the front, 
and smote down first one and then another of the wood- 
thieves. The peasants shouted aloud, and, pressing on, 
they drove the wood-thieves before them until they 
came out on the flat top of the mountain, and there they 
saw the two pigs quietly grubbing in the short grass, so 
they stood about them in a circle, and began to move back 
again towards the narrow paths: the old knight coming 
now the last of all, and striking down thief after thief. The 
peasants had got no very serious hurts among them, for 
he had drawn the brunt of the battle upon himself, as 
could well be seen from the bloody rents in his armour ; 
and when they came to the entrance of the narrow path 
he bade them drive the pigs down into the valley, while he 
stood there to guard the way behind them. Soin a moment 
he was alone, and, being weak with loss of blood, might 
have been ended there and then by the wood-thieves he 
had beaten off, had fear not made them be gone out of 
sight in a great hurry. 

An hour passed, and they did not return ; and now the 
knight could stand and pace on guard no longer, but had 
to lie down upon the grass. A half-hour more went by, 
and then a young lad, with what appeared to be a number 
of cock’s feathers stuck round his hat, came out of the 
path behind him, and began to move about among the 
dead thieves, cutting their heads off. Next he laid the 
heads in a heap before the knight, and spake thus: 
‘O great knight, 1 have been bid come and ask you for 
the crowns you promised for the heads—five crowns a 
head. They bid me tell you that they have prayed to 
God and His Mother to give you a long life, but that they 
are poor peasants, and that they would have the money 
before you die. They told me this over and over for fear 
I might forget it, and promised to beat me if I did.’ 

The knight raised himself upon his elbow, and opening 
a bag that hung to his belt, counted out the five crowns 
for each head. There were thirty in all. 

‘They have also bid me, O great knight,’ continued 
the lad, ‘ take all care of you, and light a fire, and put this 
ointment upon your wound.’ And he gathered sticks and 
leaves together and, flashing his flint and steel under a 
mass of dry leaves, had soon a leaping blaze that cast 
its flickering light over the knight and over the 
piled-up heads of the wood-thieves. Then, drawing off, 
the coat of mail he began to anoint the wounds: 
but he did so clumsily, like one who repeated mechanically 
what he had been told. The knight motioned him to 
stop, and he said: ‘ You seem a good lad.’ 

‘I would ask something of you for myself.’ 

‘ There are still a few crowns,’ said the knight ; ‘ will I 
give them to you?’ 

‘O no, said the lad. ‘They would be no good to me. 
There is only one thing that I care about doing, and 
I have no need of money to do it. I go from village to 
village and from hill to hill, and whenever I come across 
a good cock I steal him and take him into the woods, and I 
keep him there under a basket, until I get another good 
cock, and then I set them to fight. The people say I am a 
bit innocent, and do not do me any harm, and never ask 

me to do any work but go a message now and then. 
It is because I am a bit innocent that they send me to 
get the crowns: any one else would steal them ; and they 
dare not come back themselves, for now that you are 
not with them the fear of the wood-thieves is upon 
them. Did you ever hear how, when the wood-thieves 
are christened, the wolves are made their god-fathers, and 
their right arms are not christened at all ? 

‘If you will not take these crowns, my good lad, I have 
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nothing for you, I fear, unless you would have that old 
coat of mail which I shall soon need no more.’ 

‘There was something I wanted—yes, I remember 
now,’ said the lad. ‘I want you to tell me why you 
fought like the gods and giants and heroes in the stories 
I love for so little athing. Are you indeed a man like 
us? Are you not rather some old wizard who dwells, 
unknown to us all, among these hills, and will not a wind 
arise presently, and crumble you into a fine dust?’ 

‘T will tell you of myself, replied the knight, ‘ for 
now that I am the last of the fellowship I may tell all 
and witness for God. Look at the Rose of Rubies on my 
helmet, and see the symbol of my life and of my hope.’ 
And he then told the lad this story, but with ever more 
frequent pauses ; and, while he told it, the Rose shone a 
deep blood colour in the fire-light, and, ever as he spake 
the lad stuck the cock’s feathers in the earth in front 
of him, and moved them about as though he made them 
actors in the play. 

‘1 dwelt in a land far from this, and was one of the 
Knights of St. John,’ said the old man; ‘but I was one 
of those in the Order who ever longed for more arduous 
labours in the service of the Most High. At last there 
came to us a knight of Palestine, to whom the truth of 
truths had been revealed by God Himself. He had seen 
a great Rose of Fire, and a Voice out of the Rose had told 
him how men would turn from the light of their own 
hearts, and bow down before mere external order and 
outer fixity, and that then the light would cease, and 
none escape the curse except the foolish good man who 
could not, and the passionate wicked man who would not, 
think. Already, the Voice told him, the wayward light of 
the heart was shining out upon the world to keep it alive 
with a less clear lustre, and that, as it paled, a strange 
infection was touching the stars and the hills and the 
grass and the trees with corruption, and that none of 
those who had seen clearly the truth and the ancient way, 
could enter into the Kingdom of God, which is in the 
Heart of the Rose, if they stayed on willingly in the 
infected world, and they must prove their anger against 
the Powers of Corruption by dying in the service o 
the Rose of God. While the knight of Palestine was 
telling us these things we seemed to see in a vision 
a great crimson Rose spreading itself about him, so that 
he seemed to speak out of its heart, and the air seemed 
filled with fragrance. By this we knew that it was the 
very voice of God which spoke to us by the knight, and 
we gathered about him and bade him direct us in all things, 
and teach us how to obey the Voice. So he bound us with 
an oath, and gave us signs and words whereby we might 
know each other even after many years, and he appointed 
places of meeting, and he sent us out in troops into the 
world to seek good causes, and die in doing battle for 
them. At first we thought to die more readily by fasting 
unto death in honour of some saint; but this he bade us 
know was evil, for we did it for the sake of death, and thus 
tock out of the hands of God the choice of the time and 
manner of our death, and by so doing made His power the 
less. We must choose our service for its excellence, and 
for this alone, and leave it to God to reward at His 
own time and in His own manner. And after this he 
compelled us to dine always two at a table, to watch each 
other lest we fasted unduly, for there were some among 
us who still contended that if you fasted out of a sheer 
love to the holiness of saints and then died, the death 
would be acceptable. And the years passed, and one 
by one my fellows fell in the Holy Land, or in warring 
upon the evil princes of the earth, or in clearing the roads 
of robbers ; and among them died the knight of Palestine, 
and at last I was alone. I fought in every cause where 
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the few contended against the many, and my hair grew 
white, and a terrible fear lest I had fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of God came upon me. But, hearing at last how 
this western isle was fuller of wars and rapine than any 
other land, I came hither, and I have found the thing I 
sought, and behold! I am filled of a great joy.’ 

Thereat he began to sing a Latin hymn, and, while he 
sang, his voice grew exceeding faint. Then his eyes 
closed, and fell apart and the lad knew he was dead. 
‘He has told me a good tale, he said, ‘ for there was 
fighting in it, but I did not understand much of it, and 
it is hard to remember so long a story.’ 

And, taking the knight’s sword, he began to dig a 
grave in the soft clay. He dug with great energy, a faint 
light of dawn touching his hair, and had almost done his 
work when a cock crowed in the valley below. ‘ Ah,’ he 
said, ‘I must have that bird.’ And therewith disappeared 
down the narrow path to the valley. W. B. Years. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


A CHAMPION OF DARDISTAN 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 22nd May, 1893. 


S1R,—In The National Observer of May 6th, I endeavoured 
to show that the policy advocated by Dr. Leitner would imperil 
the safety of our Indian Empire, and I pointed out that, in 
urging the Liberal Administration to put its veto on the present 
action of the India Government, he had employed misrepre- 
sentation for argument. 

Dr. Leitner replies in Zhe National Observer of May 2oth. 
He explains at length what a very learned man he is, but he 
scarce traverses my statements. He has described events in 
Dardistan subsequent to his short visit to Gilgit. From whom 
does he obtain his information if not from his Dard corre- 
spondents? Certainly not from our officers at Gilgit, for his 
stories contradict their reports. 

Colonel Grombchefisky was in Hunza, and documentary 
evidence of his intrigues against us was discovered. Dr. Leitner 
now gives us his reasons for having denied these truths. He 
says the Russian explorer could never have been in Hunza 
proper because in his map he put Hunza on the side of the 
river on which Nagar is situated, and did not mention Nagar 
though it confronts Hunza. Now thefact is that the explorer 
crossed the Hindoo Koosh, and descended the gorge of the 
Hunza river for eight marches to the capital of Hunza and 
went no further. Down to this point doth sides of the river 
belong to Hunza, and, therefore, the map appears to have 
been correct so far as it depicted the country traversed by 
Grombcheffsky. 

The strongly garrisoned forts of Astor and Boonji on the 
Gilgit road defend the only routes by which the raiding Chilasis 
can enter Kashmir territory. Dr. Leitner, wishing to persuade 
his readers that we maintain a much larger force in this region 
than the Maharajah in the old days (which is not true), stated 
that six Sepoys then guarded the road, and were found sufficient. 
He now tries to get out of this difficulty by explaining that his 
six Sepoys do not include the garrisons of the forts. But the 
road is defended entirely by forts. 

Dr. Leitner denies having used the foolish words attributed 
to him on acertain occasion. He quotes from page 25 of some 
shorthand report. I quoted Dr. Leitner’s speech as it was 
reported in all the papers. He was represented to have given 
what I know to be a completely wrong description of the 
enemy’s defences at Nilt, but it enabled him to disparage 
the gallantry of our officers. The words put into his mouth 
were ungenerous and misleading. He should have denied 
them before this. 

Dr. Leitner says I am a wovus homo, and (here we have facts 
at last) that I know little of the inner life of the Dards and do 
not speak any of their languages, and consequently that he is 
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more likely to be right than I am. I do not see how this 
follows. The question at issue is not one of philology, or even 
of entomology—which last ology will obtrude itself painfully on 
any one who undertakes a close study of the life of the Dards— 
but it is a question of Imperial policy. At any rate I Aave been 
in Hunza and I passed a longer time in Dardistan than did Dr. 
Leitner.—I am, etc., 





E. F. KNIGHT. 


A DEEP-LYING CAUSE 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
Bedford, May 20th, 1893. 


S1rR,—It being granted that the struggle for political life is 
unusually severe in Greece as compared to other countries» 
that the friction of party against party is more constant there 
than elsewhere ; there is yet another deeper lying cause, which 
makes, and in all probability will continue to make, at any 
rate for the present, towards a recurrence of crises, ostensibly 
based, on now-one local plaint, now another. 

Before expressively specifying in two and two make four 
language, the weakness of this spring of the political machine, 
let us glance for the moment at the Greek as he holds himself 
towards his neighbours. Is he patriotic? Aye, fiercely so ; 
whether as a Pan-Hellenist, willing to go all lengths to maintain 
an army, or whether as a patriot of a more primitive type 
merely prepared to die if necessary in the defence or aggrandise- 
ment of his country. As the Greek was at the time of the 
Revolution, so he is now; a hero—when his country calls upon 
him to defend her. As the Greek was not always true to 
himself at the time of the Revolution, so he is not always true 
to himself now. In this, the want of a true and enlightened 
‘ public spirit,’ as we understand the words in Britain, lies the 
cause of the intermittent failure of the Grecian machinery of 
government. And why? Why should the Greek fail in ‘ public 
spirit’ to a greater degree than his neighbours? Presumably 
his character is the same as theirs, in its constituents of good 
and evil—differently mixed, ‘tis true, but of the same value 
taken in the whole. He is a patriot—yet his patriotism takes 
but little cognisance of the homely details which constitute 
‘public spirit.’ Why is it, then? 

Glance at his press: compare a British newspaper with a 
Grecian one. Where is the educational influence so palpable 
in the British journals? Where is the open and far-reaching 
discussion, that ventilates each question of the day with the 
gale of popular opinion? Absent, or nearly so. What wonder 
then, that with an illiterate, half-starved public spirit, the 
Greeks should sometimes place ‘party’ before country, and 
every now and again should lose the imperative call of the 
Fatherland midst the hubbub of the call for votes.—I am, etc., 


NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS, 


“IMMORAL MORALITY’ 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Edgbaston, 24th May, 1893. 


S1R,—Right-minded men will thank you for your bravely 
worded article, ‘Immoral Morality’. It is heroic to take the 
lead in undoing the work of the wrong-headed Impuritan, 
for he is a mighty man in the land, not to be gainsaid lightly. 
Dervish-like sentimentality and unpractical ‘religiosity’ (the 
components of him) have succeeded in inflicting upon our 
young manhood as vile a wrong as ever has been suffered by 
their especial care—the fallen woman. 

‘Tis but a truism to say that they are illogical, yet were 
‘W. T. S.’ the devil’s professor of ‘unlogic’ he could scarce 
better the syllogism: ‘Vice is wrong, therefore vice must be 
ignored.’ How much objectionable agitation should we be 
spared were they but consistent ; would they but say, ‘ Drunken- 
ness is wrong, therefore drunkenness must be ignored ’—and 
act accordingly. But, no! in this it hath been ordained that 
they shall be inconsistently logical.—I am, etc., 


oe 
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REVIEWS 


A STATESMAN’S RECREATIONS 


The Cultivation and Use of Imaginaticn. By the Right Hon. 
GEORGE JOACHIM GOSCHEN, M.P. London : Arnold. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer talked of Imagination 
like a Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was a strange irony 
that sent him north to Liverpool and Edinburgh—the clear- 
eyed man of figures and of affairs—to sing hymns in praise 
of the Mother of Art. It was a paradox that begat plati- 
tudes. For we must say straight out and at once that these 
lectures—these admirable lectures—show up sadly withered in 
the dry light of print. If there is little in them that is not true, 
there is as little that is new. Stupid they are not, nor could 
Mr. Goschen be stupid if he tried. They are the utterances ofa 
man who knows his own mind and knows he can let you into 
it too; of a man who drives straight to the point; of a man, 
above all, winged to ascend into the heavens, yet ballasted 
not to be blown too far from earth. You can hear the ground- 
bass of the statesman underneath the trills and arpeggios of 
the blithe spirit that soars and sings the pzans of fancy- 
His most telling touches are quite mundane, as in the 
warning that a deficiency of imagination will lead one to 
govern India as if it were Britain, or to treat one’s neigh- 
bour as if he were one’s self. Conviction he has also, beyond 
all doubt. The supreme maxim that ‘a livelihood is not a 
life’ he rams home with the persistence and the lucidity of 
the better sort of first bench debater. But, the prophet of 
imagination, he handles his theme as unimaginatively as may 
be. By bad luck he points this criticism by quoting from 
Lord Sherbrooke a passage of such distinction as throws his 
own uninspiredness into low relief. 

}ut to come to the stuff without further quibble about the 
manner. Before you can decide how to cultivate and use the 
imagination, it is as well to be clear with yourself what the 
imagination is. Mr. Goschen never lays down any very ex- 
plicit dictum on the point. He goes for his definition to 
Johnson, and Johnson on anything above the plane of strong 
sense is—well ! Johnson is no metaphysician. We must go to 
the heart of the matter. The doctrine of the imagination, like 
others, is best put in antitheses. The first is between the repre- 
sentative imagination, which is memory, and the constructive. 
Memory is the basic form whence the whole develops itself. The 
distinction brings us at once to close quarters with one of Mr. 
Goschen’s darling ideals. You are to build a life round your- 
self, says he, by imagination. You are to evoke past ages with 
all their pomp and pageantry to gild and enrich your own. 
Goethe was a better artist than Racine—(this, by the way, is 
rather daring even from an amateur) —Shakespeare than Goethe, 
because by imagination he transcended the limits of his own age, 
and made Cesar and Antony Romans, whereas Iphigenia was 
half German and Phédre whole French. Well, bluntly, can you 
do it? Did man ever figure to himself an age that was not, in the 
elements, his own? May be: it is not easy, or indeed possible, 
to tell, unless the past were to rise up as a standard. But this 
we may say: no one could ever shape the fabric of the past 
without the wherewithal. Nothing comes out of nothing, 
Imagination must be fashioned out of the materials that ex- 
perience has gathered, and no man on earth ever called up 
before his eyes anything of which he had not seen the compo- 
nents with and out of his own eyes. We cannot live in the past 
because our minds are tuned to the present ; Iphigeneia and 
Phedra must be written in the key of the nineteenth century, or 
they are nothing to us. True that in memory—to go back to 
our antithesis—the notes of the melody come to imagination in 
the same sequence as they did in actual experience, whereas in 
construction the intervals are different. But the key is always 
the same. The factors of every imagining have come to us in 
the sensations of our own lives. Nothing ever was in the mind 
that was not first in sense. And Antony is a great creation 
just because Mr. Goschen is nodding : because he is not a mere 
faggot of antiquarian abstractions—a toga and a cuirass and a 
letch for Cleopatra—but an Elizabethan Englishman romantic- 
ally passionate down to his tingling finger-tips. 

Pass, now, to the next antithesis. It stands for the gulf fixed 
between the picture and the symbol. You may accept the 
phrase ‘ Bank Holiday’ in the sense of a closing of banks and 
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some other institutions on certain days under a certain Act of 
Parliament, that example being largely followed by other 
business people. That is the Johnsonesque view of it. Or you 
may summon up the real throbbing thing, the glint of pearlies and 
jockets and feathers, the echo of bicycle bells and the lilt of 
‘Monte Carlo,’ the savour of oranges and penny cigars. That 
is the imaginative view. The first takes the bare general fact 
of a Bank Holiday and strips it of all the accidents and details 
of any individual day. That is not imagination at all, which 
means, when onecomes to talk psychology (as by bad luck must 
sometimes be) that it is inconvenient to call it so. In the four- 
teen years between Mr. Goschen’s first lecture and his second 
he came to the knowledge of this truth. In the Liverpool 
discourse he lamented that ‘ we have too little of imagination in 
many departments of life . . . because we are all too much 
oppressed with detail . . . and too much forget the broader 
lines of study and the more important generalisations.’ Now 
that is just what we ought to forget in talking of imagination» 
for detail is its very life’s blood. And Mr. Goschen supplied 
his own refutation at Edinburgh when he contrasted creative 
imagination with analysis, which ‘ discards temporary conditions 
and surrounding circumstances, and reduces what is under ex- 
amination to its simplest form.’ So with the ‘imagination’ of the 
man of science, which works by the building of hypotheses out 
of a chaotic collection of data : itis not pictorial. Mr. Goschen 
is lost in admiration at Professor Cayley who can ‘form an 
imaginative conception of space of 4 or 5 or # dimensions: 
He cannot. He can take a mathematical formula which 
assumes the existence of any number of dimensions, but it is 
the merest empty abstraction. He has no more idea what any- 
thing would look like or feel like in 7 dimensions than Miss 
Bessie Bellwood has. It is so with us all. The conditions of 
man’s intelligence, with the poor five senses that are its doors 
into the world outside, crank us in on every side. But 
imagination is not shamed for that. It cannot transcend the 
frontiers of our nature. But it can rally all our experiences to 
pivot on one point, it can raise up every moment of a life, warm 
and palpitating, wondrously permuted and combined. It is 
the bridge between words—which are counters—and life —which 
isthe game. It replaces laws and propositions and bloodless 
formulz by lusty living, with the colour and the roar, the reek 
and the taste and the thrill of it, 


THE GREEK POETS 


Studies of the Greek Poets. By J. A. SYMONDS. Third Edition 
London: Black. 


Aristophanes—in the Zhesmophoriazuse—introduces the 
poet Agathon attired in feminine robes and bathed in perfumes 
because woman is the theme of his tragedy. The satire points the 
admirable moral that the poet should be in harmony with his 
motive, and most assuredly Mr. J. A. Symonds can never be 
found guilty of the charge which brought upon the foppish 
Agathon the contempt of Aristophanes. For the author of Zhe 
Greek Poets was not endowed with the smallest sense of 
harmony, nor did he realise the charm of appropriateness. 
So little careful was he to suit his mind to his intention that, 
While his verse is but ingeniously divided prose, he is 
never so poetical as when he is playing critic. It is won- 
derful indeed, that he should have found material for his parti- 
coloured eloquence in the poets of Greece. Though cappocivy 
was always on his tongue, it was alien to his spirit. Never for 
an instant does he array himself in the garb of classic austerity. 
His style is always Gothic in its turbulence, his criticism senti- 
mental in its research for motives and lessons. You expect an 
appreciation of Aristophanes and you are overtaken by a flux 
of words. In vain you listen for an inevitably right judgment 
or look for a flash of subtle discernment. The style is at once 
too high and too low for the subject. 

Mr. Symonds always wrote as if inspired. His prose is 
seldom free of the ‘divine afflatus’,. The burning periods were, 
you are sure, hurled upon the paper in a transport of careless- 
ness. And the consequence is that ten pages satiate the 
soul which professes no delight in hysteria. How fatiguing 
the eternal historic present! How bewildering the rhetoric, 
and the epithets how inapposite! Your true critic imparts 
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by a phrase the essential qualities of his author. Mr. 
Symonds twitters for fifty pages of Sophocles, and so little 
impression does he create that he might all the while have been 
discoursing of Goethe or of the loosest and most sentimental of 
the moderns. In truth, Mr. Symonds was never a critic at all. 
For him the Greek poets were merely so much copy, and after 
its fashion excellent good copy too. But where the classics 
are in question you demand harmony and balance, which 
chastened qualities were beyond Mr. Symonds’s reach. Now 
the business of the critic is to criticise, and further to clothe 
his criticism ia such language as shall delight the discerning 
reader, and not appear in flagrant discord with his subject. 
And if we try Mr. Symonds by this high standard, he is 
indeed found wanting. Prolixity rather than criticism is the 
result, if not the aim, of his work, and, as we have stated, 
the manner is always at deadly enmity with the matter. 

And yet it were absurd to deny him a very rare faculty. The 
licentious style has at least the fascination of legerdemain. 
Who does not wonder that so powerful a rush of words 
should be so long sustained? And, if Mr. Symonds seldom 
Surprises you with a miracle of insight, he is as patient in 
research as he is catholic in outlook. Ancient and modern are 
alike tohim. He will illustrate Aristophanes by reference to. 
Heine, he will call in the commedia delfarte to throw light 
upon Herondas. The million, which has no Greek, cannot but 
carry away from these two volumes a vivid—and hopelessly in- 
accurate—impression of Greek poetry. But a wrong impression 
is better worth than no impression at all, especially since the 
accredited professors of the ancient languages have been at 
the greatest pains to prove that the literatures of Greece and 
Rome are as dead as the ancient speech, and as dry as the 
pedant’s brain. To vary the image, where others have set up 
a scarecrow without character, Mr. Symonds displays a living 
figure—living, yet unlike. The reader will always find a 
certain pleasure and suggestion in Zhe Poets of Greece: if he 
take them at his leisure, and be not surfeited with the style. 
Of course, if he would know Sophocles and Euripides, Hesiod 
and the Lyric Poets, as they really are, he must correct his 
Symonds by a study of the originals, or, if that be im- 
possible, by a comfortable course of German pedantry. 
‘As for my own words about Aristophanes’, said Mr. 
Symonds, ‘they are sound and fury signifying nothing’; 
an excellent judgment which may be applied to his 
whole book. And yet the sound is not always an un- 
pleasant sound, the fury is oftentimes a fury of enthusiasm, 
and at least Mr. Symonds taught the world that Greek poetry 
was not a parched herbarium but a living organism. For which 
service we owe him a debt of gratitude, not counterbalanced by 
his innumerable faults of style and taste. True it is that years 
chastened his manner : that his J/zchelangelo is riper in scholar- 
ship, more seemly in expression than his earlier works. But 
The Greek Poets remain his characteristic performance, and 
therein you may best make trial of his strength as of his weak- 
ness. 


FARRAGUT 


Admiral Farragut. By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S. Navy 
London : Sampson Low. 


It is somewhat new—let us hope it is not ominous—that the 
two seamen who have gained the most renown in this half- 
century have been one of them half Spanish and the other 
whole Austrian. Tegethoff was a ‘sport’; but Farragut at 
least came of a race of seafaring men. His father George 
Farragut, or Ferragut, was a Minorcan and therefore a Catalan ; 
and the Catalans, with the Genoese and the Dalmatians, are 
counted as the best of the Mediterranean seamen. He was 
born a subject of King George as Minorca was in our posses- 
sion during nearly all the eighteenth century ; but he emigrated 
to America just before the War of Independence. He fought, 
it is said with credit, on the insurgent side ; and, the war over, 
he took to himself a wife, Elizabeth Shine of Dobbs county, 
North Carolina. From her it. may be that the Admiral in- 
herited another seafaring strain, for the North Carolina of old 
time was a noted haunt of pirates and buccaneers. A mere 
accident took him to sea. His father, who had settled in 
Louisiana found an old gentleman fainting in a fishing punt 
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near his house, and hospitably entertained him. This un- 
expected guest was Mr. David Porter, father of Captain Porter 
of the Zssex and grandfather of the Federal Admiral. He died at 
George Farragut’s, and his son, David Porter, repaid his host’s 
kindness by adopting Azs second son, David Glasgow Farragut, 
and ‘ putting him on the quarter deck.’ (There is,therefore, a 
not unpleasant element of romance ard the u expected in the 
Admiral’s origin.) For som2 years, according to a custom very 
common with us in the old navy, he followed Captain David 
Porter. He began, in 1814, being a year younger than the 
century, with a very hot piece of work—namely, the action near 
Valparaiso, in which the Fssex was taken by H.M. frigate 
Phebe. It is a good story, told by Captain Mahan with his 
wonted power of making things clear, and with as much as a 
reasonable man will expect of his customary impartiality. He 
does not (as so many Americans have done) scold Hillyar of the 
Phebe for not playing the strict game—which is precisely what 
their own captains most properly did. Itis a fact, by the way, 
for those who speak about the necessarily destructive character 
of naval warfare to reflect upon that, though Farragut lived to 
fight rifled guns and heavy forts, he never saw so fierce an 
action nor so great a proportionate loss of life as in this of the 
Twenty-Eighth of March with His Majesty’s thirty-six gun 
eighteen-pounder frigate Phede. 

Curiousiy enough, his next piece of service was in co-opera- 
tion with the English. The end of the great war threw a host 
of French and Spanish privateersmen out of work in the West 
Indies. They had been piratical enough while it lasted ; and 
now it was over, they dispensed with even the show of letters- 
of-marque. They swarmed about Cuba—mainly—and soon 
became such an intolerable pest that England and the United 
States combined to put them down. Porter took the command 
of the American flotilla, and Farragut followed him as before, 
It was hard work, mostly in boats or very small vessels, 
which could follow the rovers up their creeks and into their 
lagoons; and after months of small war two offending 
craft were captured, driven ashore, or burnt. Those of 
the pirates who escaped the bullet or the rope at Execution 
Dock, turned brigands on shore. Hereupon the Captain- 
General of Cuba, who had regarded their depredations at sea 
and at the expense of English and Americans with indifference 
if not with complacency, was stirred to take effectual measures, 
and the ‘garrote vil’ had the leavings of the gallows her 
sister. Till the Civil War broke out Farragut had no other 
chance of active service; for if he saw the French bombard 
San Juan de Ulloa he came no nearer actual fighting than that. 
When Virginia seceded he was at Norfolk out of harness, 
and had to make his choice like the rest. Although 
he was a Louisianian in name (his actual birthplace was in 
Tennessee) and had married a Virginian, he decided at 
once to remain loyal to the Union ; but for a time his origin 
almost outweighed his loyalty, and there was a marked reluc- 
tance on the part of the Navy Department to give employment 
to an officer who figured as a Louisianian on the Navy List. 
It seems, indeed, as if the difficulty of finding a senior officer to 
command the squadron detached against New Orleans had 
really more to do with his choice than the confidence of the 
official gentlemen in his ability or their knowledge of his 
character. 

For once in away routine and red-tape mastered the right 
man. Farragut had the quality of a real commander. ‘ Every- 
thing has a weak spot, and the first thing I try to do is to find 
out where it is, and pitch into it with the biggest shell or shot 
that I have and repeat the dose until it operates’: this was 
his confession of faith written just before the attack on Mobile, 
and it is beyond peradventure orthodox. Farragut, too, could 
find the way to do it as well as words forthe principle of doing. 
He saw, for example, that to subdue New Orleans it was not 
necessary to take, but only to pass Fort Jackson : once above it, 
he could bring troops up by the bayous. Sothat New Orleans 
was lost ; while as for the forts, they would fall of themselves, 
so soon as their supplies were cut off. It turned out as he had 
foreseen, but a little sooner, because the garrison of the Fort 
(largely Irish) mutinied and compelled its officers to surrender. 
Withal, too, Farragut cared not for fighting to no purpose. The 
newspaper advertisements, which only found out the other day 
that he was not a ‘ Confederate Admiral ’, daily announced that 
he ‘attacked regardless of consequences and never turned 
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back.’ Perhaps a more apt description of a fool in war might 
with some difficulty be found ; but we doubt it. Nothing could 
worse apply to Farragut who dd regard consequences, who 
did turn back when it was wiser to do so than to go on, and 
was precisely for that reason a competent officer. When 
the fussy interference of the Navy Department compelled him 
to go for the first time out for wool (to Vicksburg), he went 
grumbling, and did his dry duty and no more. But there is a 
grain of truth in the foolish piece of swagger. When Farragi., 
after looking at the problem all round, had decided what to do; 
and had given his orders, then indeed his ‘spurs were in his 
horse’s sides, and his bridle upon his mane.’ He went in re- 
gardless of danger ; and, when unforeseen disasters happened, 
as they did both in the passage of the Mississippi at Fort 
Hudson and at Mobile, he would push on resolutely himself for 
example’s sake, and get something if he could not get the whole. 
His finest piece of fighting was at Mobile, and for that he 
prepared for months with minute and peculiar care. It was 
a dashing feat, comparable not indeed to Copenhagen but to 
Blake’s attack on the fofa at Santa Cruz de Tenerife and with 
Vernon’s on Porto Bello. If Buchanan, the Confederate officer 
who commanded the ram 7eanessee, had not been incompetently 
‘chivalrous,’ the work would have been more difficult. Buchanan, 
as a matter of fact, had only one idea of fighting—to put his 
head down and rush like a bull at the first red raghe saw. But 
every leader has a right to profit by his enemy’s mistakes : the 
test of his quality is that he profits to the full ; and this Farragut 
did. We are told that at the end of his life he lamented that 
he had never had a chance to command in a real sea fight, and 
more especially that he had never been able to lay alongside a 
‘Britisher.’ If he had he would, we trust, have found an enemy 
very different from the ramshackle Confederate craft on the 
Mississippi ; but the Britisher would assuredly have had 
occasion to do his best. 


THE CHSARS AND THE CHURCH 


The Church in the Roman Empire. By W.M. RAMSAY, M.A. 
London : Hodder. 


The greater part of this work represents a course of lectures 
at Mansfield College. Asa book to read (that is) it is nota little 
handicapped. The matter has been revised; but there is 
still much need of order, while the added parts are not well 
wrought into the general fabric. Here, none the less, is a 
volume full of interest for the student of classical as of religious 
history. The author is by no means theologically narrow- 
minded in the use of Holy Writ, for ‘ The books of the New 
Testament are treated here simply as authorities for history, 
and their credit is estimated on the same principles as that of 
other historical documents.’ With the Germans he will 
not altogether agree: for, as he rightly opines, the Teutonic 
criticism of all religions lacks ‘that instinctive sympathy with 
the life and nature of a people which is essential to the 
right use of the critical processes’; and their occasional 
inaccuracies he visits with right severity. His first part deals 
with certain disjointed episodes in the travels of St. Paul, on 
which he brings to bear the learning of a classical student with 
the experienceof a practical explorer. The fact is illustrated in his 
interesting chapter on Paul at Ephesus; and he probably 
scores one against Bishop Lightfoot in holding that the Epistle 
to the Galatians is addressed—not to the Celtic portion of Old 
Galatia, but—to that southern district, with such parts of Phry- 
gia, Lycaonia, and Pisidia as were incorporate therein, which 
became the Roman province of Lycaonia in the second 
century. To accept the popular theory is, as Mr. Ramsay more 
than proves, to ruin the credit of the narrative in Acts: a 
narrative whose authenticity, in so far as it embodies a ‘ travel 
document’ drawn up under the Apostle’s own direction, is 
justified by its ‘minute fidelity to the actual facts of contem- 
porary society and life.’ Moreover, the idea that Christianity 
took root thus early in a barbarous population is unhistorical : 
inasmuch as its ‘diffusion... . was closely connected with 


the great lines of communication across ths Roman Empire,’ as 
also with ‘the maintenance of intercourse,’ and ‘the develop- 
ment of education and the feeling of unity throughout the 
Empire.’ It was in the centres of cosmopolitan life that 
Christianity found its first disciples: the last strongho!d of the 
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Gods was in the mountains and the valleys, where the cult of 
them was strengthened by custom and tradition. 

Mr. Ramsay’s theory, however startling it sound, is so ably 
supported that, despite the great names on the other side, it 
may prove hard to controvert. To the general, however, his 
second will be his most interesting part. He approves him- 
self a teacher who has sought to apprehend the world of the 
Ca:sars and the Antonines from the Pagan and the Christian 
sides alike. That was no age of death, no mere tragedy of 
the Emperors or the great patrician houses, no ‘dying world, 
as the last of the Roman nobles taught in the Azma/s and 
the History. But both satirist and historian fixed their 
eyes steadily on a Rome no longer sovereign or free. 
They brooded ever by a set of smouldering embers: their 
philosophy went sentimentalising round a parcel of ideas 
that had lost their meaning for the practical world—such 
ghosts of ancient theories as went some way to unfit even Marcus 
Aurelius for affairs; and none of them would turn to contem- 
plate the greater forces acting upon the greater world, the 
Imperial system and the Christian faith. The two ideas, 
antagonistic as they appeared for centuries, worked for the 
same end; the creation, that is, of a strong, centralised State, 
which should assert the equality of all before the law, and 
should save the harvest of the old world to be the inheritance 
of the new. No doubt the Empire was a soul-killing 
despotism, but it became the alternative to barbarism so soon as 
the Roman aristocracy had begun to decline in statesmanship. 
And, under administrators often hard and stern, sometimes 
brutal, but never incapable, it certainly built up the grandest 
and most perfect system of law and government humanity has 
known. It needed a new religion—the deified Emperor was an 
absurdity from the first—and Christianity, recking naught of 
nationality, was the natural ally of a cosmopolitanism with which 
none of the older creeds could ever be in full and true agree- 
ment. Unhappily the Roman genius, ever slow to apprehend a 
new idea, was late in its apprehension of this one, and the 
work of consolidation was too long delayed: was delayed, 
indeed, until the Church had forgotten in the justifiable bitter- 
ness of an Apocalypse the high philosophy of Paul’s epistles, 
and taken refuge from persecution in the dream of a Civitas 
Dei and the glorification of anchorite and monk at the very 
crisis when an agonising civilisation called aloud for statesman 
and soldier. This is the true tragedy of Rome, and even in 
these days we have yet to reap its last fruits; but, as Mr. 
Ramsay sees, it will never be written until the temporal his- 
torian has realised that Tertullian is no less an authority than 
Tacitus ; the ecclesiastic that church history must not be read 
in the works of the Fathers alone: their work is one. 

Concerning steps by which the Empire and the Church 
come into conflict he gives some valuable information. His 
criticism of a famous passage in the Azma/s, his explanation of 
DP liny’s letter and the rescript of Trajan (which proves, as he clearly 
shows, that the confession of the Name had doomed the 
Christian to death longere Trojan’s time) are excellent criticism. 
He holds that the Neronian Persecution established as a general 
principle that this confession was a matter of death, and he 
believes the principle to have been frequently applied in the 
later part of the first century; finding confirmation in the 
passage of the last books of the A/7sfory (surviving, as is 
believed, in Sulpicius Severus) which makes the destruc- 
tion of the Temple no mere act of vandalism, as Josephus would 
have us believe, but part of a deliberate attempt to extirpate the 
Jewish and Christian creeds—‘ for these superstitions, though 
opposed to each other, had yet the same origin. Vespasian’s 
Persecution is possible—though theabsence ofChristian records 
makes this period in many points an insoluble ecclesiastical 
enigma; but the lack of known martyrs and the contrary tradi- 
tion, strongly vouched in the fourth century, makes the view of 
the first two Flavians as persecutors somewhat difficult of 
acceptance. At least, the tradition that makes Domitian the 
second Persecutor points to a more severe persecution than in 
that of his immediate predecessors, inasmuch as it has left a 
lasting mark in Christian history, and is explained if—as Mr. 
Ramsay gives us reason to think—the new superstition 
had tainted the higher ranks of the aristocracy (p. 271). 
There were modifications and changes after Domitian; yet 
the Empire had no choice between continuing his policy of 
repression and recognising (as under Constantine) Christianity 
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as the ally of the State. Mr. Ramsay allows that popular 
clamour and the grumbling of tradesmen of the Demetrius 
order may often have egged an unwilling Governor on to 
persecution ; but he believes that the causa causans lay deeper. 
To all societies and unions the bureaucratic tradition is 
naturally opposed. The Imperial Government was in its 
essence tolerant; but it proscribed without mercy the 
Christians and the Druids; ‘for in both cases there was 
present the same dangerous principle,’ inasmuch as ‘both 
maintained an extra-Imperial unity.’ Of Church organisation 
in those days he speaks in terms that should not have pleased 
the Conscience of Mansfield—if Oxford Nonconformity, that 
is, reck aught of its parent creed. No Papal writer has more 
thoroughly accepted the idea of the visible Church, united in 
its Catholic faith, as the first Christian ideal. He fully allows 
that by A.D. 170 the Church communities had developed into a 
world-wide organisation for religious and charitable work: in 
fact, as regards the Church at that time, its note was its 
unity. 

For the rest, Mr. Ramsay’s masterly criticism of the legend 
of Paul and Thekla—to which he attributes an historic basis ; 
his commentary on some heretics; his connection of some 
heresies with ancient barbaric customs and traditions—for it 
was when Rome had most thoroughly eradicated the past that 
orthodoxy flourished ; his sketches of provincial life in Asia 
Minor, his understanding of its dead mythologies ; his occa- 
sional pictures of its cities, and temples, should recommend his 
work to all that would broaden their knowledge of the Imperial 
world. 


‘LUI’ 


Napoleon, Warrior and Ruler. By WILLIAM O’CONNOR 
Morris. London: Putnam. 


Mr. O’Connor Morris is not precisely a Taine ; neither is he 
what you might call a Seeley. His account of the great 
Napoleon is nothing like so minute, so complete, so subtle, so 
brilliant, so irresistibly convincing as the first writer’s, nor is it 
so cold, so narrow, so critical, so diabolically persuasive as the 
second’s. Still, there is something to be said for him. Now 
and again commonplace, he is ever careful and honest. His 
estimate is too favourable, yet is he no mere idolator. He is 
conscious of the feet of clay; he oft condemns with sufficient 
severity ; his apology is generally worth considering. Thus he 
shows that the D’Enghien murder, though a crime at best, 
produced the results the criminal anticipated. One wishes 
he had explained the shooting of Palm, but he does not mention 
that little affair. He is best when criticising his hero’s cam- 
paigns. Napoleon was the artist as soldier. Positively as 
well as relatively he was great. To study his campaigns, 
whether successful or not, is to recognise them for achieve- 
ments in the most uncertain and dubious of all arts. Be- 
tween Moscow and Elba there is little but disaster, yet his 
genius is still c nspicuous as ever ; and even in the Waterloo 
Campaign his cause, though not grateful to the gods, is pre- 
ferred by the impartial critic. Again, he moulded France to 
her present form. The Code Nafoléon abides as law in the 
very gates of his enemies. The public works he constructed 
yet remain, and that his system of finance was not adhered to 
is so much the worse for France. Yet all these were means to 
an end: without them he could not have ruled mankind and, 
whether you regard his inmost character or the ultimate objects 
he had in view, your verdict is of necessity sheer condemnation. 
He was profoundly immoral and exquisitely selfish. To say 
that he had strong family affections, that he was averse from 
senseless cruelty, that he attracted to himself the passionate 
admiration of myriads of men—all that is beside the question ; 
and, after all, being the greatest of successes, he was the worst 
of failures as well. Tried by the laws of morality, he is found 
sacrificing everything to the attainment of his own ends, and it 
is the poorest palliation to descant on the excesses of a revolu- 
tionary epoch, and affirm that his enemies were only less 
wicked because they were less powerful. Tried, too, by the 
mechanical standard of material succes:, he is found to 
have exhausted France of her resources, and opened the gates 
of her capital to her bitterest foes; and, as the Second Empire 
was a feeble and monstrous imitation of the first, it is no fancy 
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to credit him with Sédan, the Siege of Paris, and the abomina- 
tions of the Commune. 

Intellectually, his strength and his weakness alike consisted 
in a daemonic imagination. The most practical of men, he 
was the greatest dreamer of dreams. Hence his Egyptian 
expedition with its scheme of Eastern conquest, hence the 
plans of dominion that attended each several great success. He 
might have stopped after Lunéville in 1801, after Presburg in 
1805, after Tilsit in 1807, after Schénbrun in 1809; but his 
devil ever urged him forward. Even after Moscow Alexander 
hesitated, and might have yielded, but there must still have 
been new schemes, for England was unvanquished still, and of 
England he has summed up his opinion in one striking sentence : 
‘Had the English army, he said at St. Helena, ‘been destroyed 
at Waterloo, what had mattered that huge collection of forces 
marching on to cross the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees?’ 
In truth he had every reason to hate and fear us. In 1798 we 
shut him up in Egypt, and ruined his dream of Eastern 
conquest. In 1805 we broke the back of his navy, and made 
invasion utterly impossible. And four years afterwards we 
gave him the finishing stroke at Waterloo. Meanwhile the 
Peninsular War had been, in his own vigorous phrase, the 
ulcer that ate away his strength, and our device of Continental 
subsidies had heartened the vanquished to renew the conflict. 
Mr. O’Connor Morris objects with no sort of justice to our 
treatment of an enemy who came (in the name of Themistocles, 
‘to sit at the fireside of the British people.’ But after the 
escape from Elba and the infinite misery it had wrought upon 
the world, it had been common madness to have done more than 
spare his life. 

There is plenty of justification for his early career; but there 
is no real defence of its later and more brilliant years. Mr. 
Morris urges that he ever pursued the advancement and the 


welfare of France; but it was only asa landlord seeks to enlarge” 


and embellish his estate. That wherever his own ends and the 
good of France conflicted he absolutely preferred the first, was 
best seen in the return from Elba. History, in a word, must 
ever consider his tremendous figure with—not gratitude nor 
much respect but—a blend of wonderment and dread as in the 
contemplation of some great destructive natural force. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Carlo Lirani was an Italian Jew, with a weak tenor 
voice, an elementary knowledge of music, and a ‘subtle gift 
of woman-magnetising.’ Therefore most of the women he met 
in the course of Ziésie’s Art Life (London: Bentley), by Mrs. 
H. M. Diehl, loved him more or less dearly, especially Lady 
Georgie, whose husband was a prig named Francis Clare. 
Prig though he was, he fell in love, partly in disgust at his wife’s 
indifference to him, and partly at the incitement of the insidious 
Lirani, with an inspired piano-playing maiden, barely out of the 
schoolroom, called Elsie Gerhard. He was stupid too, for he 
made the most violent love to this young woman without a 
suspicion that his interest in her was other than the patron’s. 
When he lent her horses and carriages, with which he was 
well supplied, to take her to concerts, he wrote to her mother, 
‘I cannot bear the idea of your risking the dangers of the 
streets ina common cab, with possibly a weak-kneed horse 
and a drunken driver.’ To the young lady herself, in 
offering her, dfropos de bottes,a necklace of valuable pearls, 
‘I saw a necklace like that soon after I first met you,’ he 
said, ‘and thought how well it would look on that creamy 
little throat of yours. So I had it copied for you.’ By 
dint of spending money freely he caused his young friend to 
come before the London public as a piano-forte player, and he 
also faked up an imaginary sale for some worthless music 
composed by her venerable father. When these frauds were 
discovered there was a noble row, and Elsie did not forgive her 
admirer until he had as nearly as possible died. As novels go, 
her story is rather a good novel, and among other merits it has 
that of raising a nice legal question. A testator dies, leaving 
his property to Francis, with a sealed-up packet to be opened 
at a certain time and in a certain event by an independent 
solicitor. The sealed packet, being opened in accordance with 
the prescribed directions, is found to contain a second will 
posterior in date to the other, which it revokes. ‘This second 
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will declares Richard to be, as he in fact is, though he has not 
known it himself, the lawful son of the testator, and leaves the 
property to him. To the lay eye the second will appears to 
be good, and the testator to have played it rather ‘low down’ 
on Francis, but very likely the Probate Division might come to 
some other conclusion. In any event Mrs. Diehl is entitled to 
the credit of an ingenious device. 

Twenty years-ago the name of Dr. Kenealy was just about 
as well known as Mr. Labouchere’s is now, and in a not 
absolutely dissimilar fashion. It is not so generally known 
that there is stilla Dr. Kenealy among us, but there is, and 
she is the daughter of the lawyer who made the name famous, 
She is also a physician—-Dr. Arabella Kenealy—as we are 
informed by a slip, in the nature of a puff, headed ‘ Literary 
Gossip,’ inserted within the cover of Dr. Janet of Harley Street 
(London: Digby). The work is written with a curious and 
rather ingenuous ignorance of English, and indeed of most 
things, and yet there is a good deal of cleverness in it. It 
relates how Phyllis Eve, at the age of seventeen, married a 
French marquis of sixty, and how that gay nobleman so far 
forgot himself as to hug her on the wedding morn before the 
ceremony. Therefore she hated him, and fled, and was taken 
up by ‘ Dr. Janet,’ a great lady doctor, and educated for a she- 
doctor, and in due time loved and was beloved by a suitable 
he-doctor. Hearing from the marquis’s solicitor that the marquis 
was dead, him she married, and then the marquis turned 
up, and behold she was duly qualified to be a respondent in 
the Divorce Court. But it all came as right as it could, 
The point of the story is the character and observations of ‘ Dr, 
Janet, and both of them do Dr. (Arabella) Kenealy credit. 
An advocate to some extent of what are called ‘women’s 
rights’, Dr. Janet yet had a deal of sense about her, and her 
views, though by no means always sensible, strike you as 
genuine, original, and quite deserving of attention. Dr. 
Kenealy’s daughter should have known better than to assert 
that “by means of his position, the marquis succeeded in 
getting ’ his action for restitution of conjugal rights ‘tried in 
camera, The High Court of Justice has its faults, but it is not 
afraid of French marquises. 

Strolling Players (London: Macmillan), which is further 
entitled 4 Harmony of Contrasts, is the work of Charlotte M, 
Yonge and Christabel R. Coleridge. Whether or not because 
we have read more of Miss Yonge’s books than of Miss 
Coleridge’s, we feel safe in saying that people who like Miss 
Yonge’s other stories and everybody ought to like them more 
or less, and in their way—-will like this one. A baronet, and 
his wife, and his sister, and his cousin, and his aunt, and three 
of his male friends, and his man-servant, having most of them 
been reduced to unmerited pecuniary straits, and being 
addicted to amateur acting, form a wandering dramatic 
company, and go about playing for lucre. Also they impress 
into their service a real actor, a most soulful, earnest, artistic 
(and successful) youth, and they have unpleasant adventures 
with snobs, and pleasant ones with real nobles, and the girl who 
is a born actress sees a great deal of the actor, and she who 
adores the clergy has her choice of two. And all of them who 
are intended for gentlemen and ladies behave and talk ‘as 
such.’ Can it be necessary to add that by the end of the book 
everybody except the man-servant (who is not much over 
fourteen), and one vulgar wretch, is either married or just going 
to be? 

The Personal History of Jim Duncan (London: Kegan 
Paul), by John Pennington Marsden, is a work of some 
originality in design. It loses much of its effect in that it is 
written in the first person singular, but it is not without a 
sustained if a mild interest for all that. Its theme is wedlock— 
not woomg ; its aim is to be a romance of commercial life; and, 
accordingly, for those of us who have to work for either bread 
or butter it has an element of personal interest often lacking in 
the three-volumineer. It is not a great work: but not to read 
it is to miss something. In style and diction it is very far 
indeed from perfect, but it is full of humanity. The author 
writes ignorantly of woman—(as what man does not?)—but 
with a one-sided yet copious knowledge of man. The scene is 
practically entirely in America and mostly in the city of New 
York ; and this is what he says of that metropolis ; ‘One of the 
wealthiest cities in the world, it offers the fewest and most 
meagre conveniences to its inhabitants in the way of postal, 
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telegraphic, cab and other services. The city government is 
corrupt, venal, dirty, and contemptible. Social life is angular, 
uncrystallised, undignified and unhealthy.’ Probably the case 
has not been better put elsewhere. The book itself is too 


long, it lacks dramatic power, it is imperfect in technique 
! 


But..-> 
The latest volume of ‘The Children’s Library’ (London: 


Unwin) is a collection of Finnish Legends, taken from the 
Kalevala. One questions if the stories will prove greatly 
attractive to those for whom they are intended : they deal with 
matters altogether too remote from the experience or the 
imaginings of childhood. But the grown-up reader may turn 
the pages with a certain lazy interest ; and (since the instinct 
of possession is strong in all) it is certain that any child 
would prize the volume, if only for its dainty appearance. 
There is little to be said of the stories and sketches which 
make up M. Paul Margueritte’s Za Mouche (Paris: Legéne). 
All are extremely slight, and though there are one or two 
wherein the intention was good enough there is none that 
succeeds in impressing you very strongly. Perhaps the best 
is a new rendering of the situation of Rossetti’s ‘Jenny’; but 
somehow even this fails to make itself felt as real. M. 
Margueritte is rather exasperatingly moral at times; but 
in some of the stories are needless touches that create an 
odour of staleress :; a savour, as it were, of salt which has lost 
its savour. 

Pierce Moran (London : Digby) is a man without soul, so he 
does terrible things in order to develop it. The lady who 
writes of him—C. Law is the name on the title-page—has 
a little gift of imagination, but the task she set herself 
here is beyond her powers. She has written a book which is 
interesting to those who may be able to grant her premises, 
but those premises she has not art enough to compel her 
readers to accept. Herein she fails in the essential of a work 
which deals with the super- or the un-natural. If she will 
read Peter Schlemil, or Hawthorne, or Poe, she may see 
where she has, and perhaps do better next time. E. Owens 
Blackburne’s Jr7sh Stories, Humorous, and Tragic (London : 
Hogg) are decently done. Some of them have a measure 
of individuality, and the talk of the peasants is fresh 
and racy. The lightest, ‘Phelim’s Punishment’ and ‘Saint 
Patrick’s Penance’ are by far the best. But the last and most 
ambitious, which by the way is by Miss Maria G. Green, hardly 
comes off; its plot is possible, but not convincing, and the style 
is rather out of tone with the theme. Yet the little book, which 
might have had a more agreeable cover, is worth an idle half- 
hour. Zavistock Tales (London: Isbister), which consists 
apparently of reprints from Good Words, is an excellent volume 
for holiday reading. Its best numbers are a capital story by 
Gilbert Parker, a dramatic sketch by Luke Sharp, and a 
pretty fantasy by A. S. Boyd. 


A PILGRIMAGE OF GRIEF 


The English Peasant; Studies, Historical, Local, and Bbio- 
graphic. By RICHARD HEATH. London: Unwin. 


None will accuse Mr. Heath of unseasonable mirth, of levity, 
of optimism, of a cheerful face for things. His book is dismal and 
lachrymose : as if he had written it after a drive through rural 
England in a funeral cart. Ifthe England of his vision were 
England as she is—her bumpkins a race of sodden and down- 
trodden serfs, her aristocracy a gang of plunderers—why, the 
past were inexplicable and the future merely hopeless. Fortu- 
nately, himself supplies a palliative—his obtrusive religiosity 
his hankering after ‘beautiful death-beds,’ his glorification of 
Dissenting ministers, his sentimental attempts at the senti- 
mentalism of such men as Quinet and Michelet. 

He makes his point by isolating the labourer. Less than a 
century ago, the farmer lived in a style to which the peasant of 
to-day would never condescend, while the landlord’s comforts 
were fewer than the tenant’s now. It is obviously misleading to 
take a single class with no reference to the general standard 
and represent it as bearing the accumulated miseries of 
centuries—especially if the one chosen be admittedly the lowest 
inthe scale. Hewers of wood and drawers of water will never be 
sumptuously clothed or fed or housed ; nor for their own sakes is 
it desirable that they should. All that you can fairly ask is, 
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Have they advanced proportionately with the rest of England? 
Is the individual free to better himself by thrift and effort if his 
work contents him, and free to change if it do not? Nor can 
even this simple question be answered by a method as slip-shod 
as our author’s : who—assuredly—might learn a new district to 
far better purpose by studying the feats of farming than by 
going gossiping about the parsons. 

As for his virtuous astonishment at the ‘ immorality 
of Hodge it is almost comical. But here again he offers 
no standard for comparison. How his hero, William Hun- 
tingdon, being the tenth child of his mother, was not 
the son of her husband, is most carefully chronicled, 
Again, ‘A kind little woman’ helped a poor old bed-ridden 
couple at considerable loss ; du¢ ‘she had had two illegitimate 
children,’ and ‘from the way she spoke of the fact it was 
believed she only regarded it as an inconvenience.’ In the an- 
I-would-I-could style there are hints innumerable that Mr. 
Heath has crowded his mind with histories of bumpkin ‘sin’ ; 
but he might well have stated the truth without blushing. The 
poorer class, whether at the East-End or in the Cumbrian dales, 
abides by no fixed code of sexual relations. People who have 
to fight hard for bare life do not attach a very high importance 
to the Seventh Commandment. If you compare field-farming 
women and the factory hands, the East-End dressmakers, the 
female costermongers, who are their urban analogues, their lives 
will appear chaste and cleanly despite the Registrar-General 
and his statistics. Besides, Mr. Heath—whose essays, exhumed 
from ancient magazines, are out of date—is apt to rail at 
grievances long since redressed. In the England of twenty 
years ago at least two customs tended to ‘immorality.’ One was 
the ancient ‘bondage’ system in the North: under which the 
hind was bound to command a certain amount of female labour. 
If his children were young or—still worse—grown-up sons, he 
must hire a ‘ bondager,’ which is (being interpreted) a sturdy 
young woman, who lived and slept in his two-roomed cottage. 
Certain consequences were inevitable : but the custom has long 
been abolished. Even worse was the notorious ‘ gang’ system 
largely associated with Lincolnshire. Bands of itinerant 
labourers, male and female, adult and juvenile, went between 
farm and farm, working by day, and lying higgledy-piggledy, 
in any sort of lodging at night. But this, too, has been sup- 
pressed, 

Richard Jefferies somewhere says, very truly, that every 
young farm labourer is (like most youths) a libertine ; and it 
may be freely admitted that the average villager is still no 
model of morality. But it is needless to get up a fine show 
of virtuous indignation about so ancient and fishlike a 
fad. Here is a parcel of exceptionally healthy young men 
and women, whose chief amusement is ‘courting, and 
‘courting’ in the landward dialect means much. Had Mr, 
Heath not sprinkled his book with ejaculations of horror 
at the popularity of what is, after all, no fault, his facts 
might be accepted without comment. But the spirit of his 
treatise is very much less healthy and sound than the ‘ vice’ 
at which he cavils and wonders and weeps. We can fancy 
what would have happened to him had he fared to Ayrshire, 
where a ploughman named Burns once handled the flail. 


SCOTS BALLADS 


Scottish Ballad Poetry. Edited by GEORGE EyReE-TODD. 
Glasgow : Hodge. 


This collection of Scottish ballads differs from those oi 
Chambers and Aytoun in that it sets forth no collations: one 
particular version as handed down by tradition having in each 
case been selected and ‘printed faithfully without alteration.’ 
The method has the recommendation of simplicity, and in most 
instances is preferable before the other, unless the changes be 
indicated and the alternative given ina note. The superiority 
of a particular version is generally apparent, and little fault can 
be found with Mr. Eyre-Todd’s choices. He may be charged 
with one or two serious lapses: as the insertion, solely on the 
authority of a Guide-Book to Rothesay Castle, of ‘The Bluidy 
Stair,’ an astonishingly bad imitation of the antique, and the 
preference of a vulgar modern caricature of ‘The Battle of 
Harlaw’ before the version first printed in Ramsay’s -ver- 
green. But such eccentricities are the exception, and on the 
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whole the book is not ill described as ‘a collection of what is 
finest in the ballad poetry of Scotland.’ Finally, the introduc- 
ductions are succinct, and yet—Professor Child being the 
editor’s chief guide, philosopher, and friend—are quite learned 
enough for the general reader. 

That several of the older ballads of Scotland are variations 
of ballads current among the Danish or Saxon settlers has been 
sufficiently established ; but the theory of Mr. Andrew Lang— 
here euphuistically described as ‘ the writer in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica’—that the ballads of all Europe (Scotland included) 
had a common origin needs modification. Why should sterility 
of imagination and expression be predicated of all the minstrels 
except those of the pre-historic races? The theory, pushed to 
its logical conclusion, implies not merely a common origin but 
a common originator. And could this bard extraordinary 
have been aught else than Old Father Adam kimself, who 
(after all) may have been quite as real a personage as Homer? 
All the same the value and charm of the ancient ballad consist 
in its ingenuous expression of elemental instincts and passions. 
It is certainly a survival from a_ period antecedent to 
Christianity ; it presupposes a society almost untouched by the 
influences of modern civilisation ; it represents a free play of 
the primal forces of the human heart unchecked of artificial 
restraints. But the expression, while intrepidly frank, is never 
coarse or vicious; morality going practically unrecognised. 
Of course the ballad may dissemble certain myths and super- 
stitions ; but such elements are rather accidents than essentials. 
The main themes are love and war: love untrammelled by con- 
vention ; war as an opportunity for daring or the satisfaction 
of revenge, or as a terrible and beautiful experience. In the 
love ballads the aim is to represent the absolute supremacy of 
passion ; come weal, come woe, to have wooed and won is 
recompense enough; and integrity and strength of desire are 
a sole and sufficient justification. Necessarily the result is 
very often tragical ; but there is no attempt to interpret results 
in the light of a divine interference with a view to punishment 
or reward. The maker was true to nature (which he represents 
as severely unconcerned), and sets forth the griefs and joys of 
life without the faintest notion of pointing morals or adorning 
tales. So is it also with his stories of feud or battle: that the 
deeds were deeds of daring or skill, the dangers thrilling, the 
consequences harrowing or appalling—this was excuse enough 
for their celebration in song. 

The pre eminence of Scotland at this point is cue to the 
accidental circumstance that the ancient conditions of society 
survived in Scotland longer than elsewhere. Until the accession 
of James VI. tothe English throne, the nobles were a law unto 
themselves, while in the border counties the freebooter had still 
‘free course, and was ‘glorified’ in such stirring ballads as 
‘Johnnie Armstrong,’ and ‘Jamie Telfer,” and ‘ Kinmont 
Willie’ By the Kirk, of course, all such ballads as were not 
‘gude and godly’ (which had not some form of Calvinism 
for their theme) were denounced as ‘ profane and unprofitable’ ; 
and that in these circumstances so many ballads should have 
been preserved by tradition down to times comparatively 
modern, shows how deeply they must have impressed the 
popular imagination : hinting the while that what has come 
down is but a tithe of what is lost beyond recovery. 


TWO LABOUR PROBLEMS 


The Eight Hours Question. By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. Lon- 
don : Sonnenschein. 

Profit Sharing and the Labour Question. By T. W. BUSHILL. 
London : Methuen. 


‘If a man work not neither shall he eat,’ ran the old maxim : 
‘if a man work little yet shall he eat the more’ is the modern 
revised version according to the Fabian oracle and the divers 
other champions of shorter hours of labour. But though the 
mere statement of the case for legislative restriction of hours 
as a panacea for low wages should seem sufficient to condemn 
it, neither paradox nor fallacy are of much account when there 
are votes to be gained. And now that the Greatest-Statesman- 
of-Modern-Times has lent his authority to the claim of the 
miners for an eight hours day, it is time for the defenders of 
freedom of coutract to be up and doing. So far as published 
argument is concerned the Eight Hours men have hitherto had 
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things too much their own way. And in the absence of 
authoritative criticism from the ‘Fathers’ of Political 
Economy Mr. Robertson, as a free Jance and a radical 
economist, has set himself with a will to dispose of the Socialist 
and other light skirmishers in the economic field by showing 
that ‘a hard and fast restriction of the hours of labour is pre- 
cisely the most irritating of all proposed methods of bettering 
the lot of the workers.’ For the task the author is not ill- 
equipped. Polemics are his element. But with the merits of 
straight and hard hitting he has also the indiscriminate- 
ness and self assurance of the habitual controversialist. He 
condemns the crusade for the abolition of luxury as ‘senti- 
mental empiricism.’ The proposal to regulate shopwomen’s 
hours of labour is ‘irrational empiricism.’ He is filled with ‘ som- 
bre derision’ of the philanthropists who point to the beneficent 
operation of the Factory Acts. And finally, in his zeal to avoid 
the very appearance of evil, he falls foul of Professor Marshall’s 
most unexceptionable statement that ‘a general reduction of 
the hours of labour is likely to cause a little net material loss and 
much moral good.’ But in the variable and most contradictory 
grounds taken up by supporters of the Eight Hours Move- 
ment, he finds better and more justifiable material for attack. 
One party would have an eight hours day because it means 
increased leisure—which is well. Another maintains that 
shorter hours will bring about increased efficiency—which is 
likewise well. But the motive of a third, headed by Tom 
Mann and the like, is the obtaining of more work for the un- 
employed—which is entirely incompatible with the argument of 
the last. And a fourth is in favour of a diminished out- 
put whereby wages might be raised—which is a position 
absolutely contradictory to that both of the second and third. 
What then zs to be the result of an eight hours day? There 
is no doubt that, so far as the workers themselves are concerned, 
the primary motive is not only to keep up, but to increase, 
wages. Now inthecase of a single industry, provided you 
fence and guard it with a sufficient number of arbitrary and 
officious prohibitions designed to secure limitation of output, 
the thing is no doubt possible: wages may be raised for a 
time—at the expense of the workers in other employments. 
But apply the limitation generally ; and a general rise of wages 
becomes obviously impossible and absurd: the truth of the 
matter being that a system of shorter hours, arbitrarily imposed 
before economic conditions naturally bring it about, constitutes 
an artificial advantage for which, like other advantages, the men 
must be prepared to pay. And inasmuch as for the most part 
the supporters of the movement are not prepared for it, the 
achievement of their immediate object can only end in grievous 
disappointment and intensified bitterness of industrial war. 

In the constructive part of his argument the author traces 
the origin of the Eight Hours movement to the general con- 
dition of struggle and unrest which characterises the labour 
world, and for remedy he unfolds a large and ambitious 
programme, including raised standards of consumption, re- 
striction of population, national provision for old age, nation- 
alisation of the ‘sources of idle living’, and operation on the 
congested labour market by true public works. His diagnosis 
attributes to the movement a deeper source and a broader 
motive than is altogether justifiable ; and his remedial scheme 
is permeated by a strong bias towards Malthusianism, with a 
tendency to revert to the rigid propositions respecting labour 
and production characteristic of the exploded Wages Fund 
theory. Often keen and incisive, he is not so valuable as a 
guide. But his book is worth reading. 

Mr. Bushill’s is work of an entirely different cast. It is 
descriptive, not critical. The business of the author’s firm— 
printing and boosbinding—has been conducted for the last 
four years on profit-sharing lines; and he embodies herein 
the evidence as to the working of the system which he 
gave some time ago before the Labour Commission, The 
cross-examination of the witness is reproduced 7 extenso ; and 
in this and various other ways the thing is wanting in arrange- 
ment and completeness, but is valuable as describing an actual 
case of the application of a principle to which many have 
looked for a permanent solution of the Labour question in all its 
forms. The particular system adopted by Mr. Bushill and his firm 
is as follows. After deducting 5 per cent. on the capital invested 
they set apart a certain ‘Reserved Limit’ to meet salaries of 
management and insurance against risk, and the residue of the 
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profits is then divided equally between themselves and their 
workmen. Of each workman’s bonus one-third is paid to him 
in cash at the end of each year, while the other two-thirds are 
added to his Provident Fund, which is accumulated until he 
dies or completes twenty-five years of service or sixty-five years 
of age. To secure the safety of the fund thus left with the firm 
it is made a first charge upon the business premises. The 
scheme thus combines the merit of giving the men a tangible 
interest in the concern and of causing them to lay up a pro- 
vision for old age. Objections of course are obvious. The 
locking-up of their savings ties the men to the firm ; and there 
are few businesses in which employers are in a position to 
grant first bonds over their premises. Also, the witness is 
constrained to admit that the system has slightly reduced the 
firm’s income. But a good many objectionable points could be 
tolerated if the system secured that workmen’s characteristic 
attitude of lazy indifference—‘Come day, go day, God send 
Sunday ’—should be turned to one of energetic interest. And 
Mr. Bushill is confident that with a larger Reserved Limit 
employers profits need not be diminished. 

Somehow the Principle of Co-operation has not hitherto 
succeeded. It is a quarter of a century since John Stuart 
Mill waxed eloquent over the ‘brilliant future’ reserved for 
it. And yet up to 1888 there were but twenty-eight or 
thirty instances of concerns started on the Profit Sharing 
System—which is its simplest and most workable form, 
\\ithin the last two or three years, however, the principle 
has made a spurt: and since ’88 something like forty-seven 
undertakings have been begun on profit-sharing lines. But, 
though enthusiasts like the author regard profit-sharing as 
simply ‘a stage on the road towards co-operative production 
and the emancipation of labour,’ it is very doubtful whether 
such ventures will ever develop into more advanced applica- 
tion of the principle, like Industrial Partnership, where the 
labourers collectively own part—or Co-operation proper, where 
they own the whole—of the capital. Hitherto workmen have 
been found wanting in the necessary confidence in each other. 
Perhaps that is due to ignorance: for co-operation is the child 
of confiden-e, and ignorance is the parent of mistrust. But, 
making all allowance for advance of intelligence, some kinds 
of business certainly never will succeed with divided manage- 
ment. The system of Profit-Sharing, on the other hand, is 
universally applicable ; and though the principle of co-opera- 
tion should go no further, its extension in this form will do 
infinitely more than all your Boards of Arbitration to foster 
harmony between Labour and Capital. 


OLD AND NEW 


If we look on Mr. Edward Hulne’s Birth and Development 
of Ornament (London: Sonnenschein) as a purely popular 
view of the subject, we may complain of its dulness and con- 
gestion. Again, if we regard it as a manual for students, we 
may find it too general and unpractical. Asa history, though 
neither lively nor intimate, it has a certain value, for it is on the 
whole sound. Illustrations, quotations, and references add to 
its value. There is little account, however, of the proportions 
of mouldings, their degrees of salience, the nature of their 
curves, or any of the details of information which one usually 
sezks in large uncommon folios. The history of the change in 
Greek ornament applied to architecture is smudged over, and 
when we come to Romanesque and the passage to Gothic one 
might easily think it all took place in England. Some of the 
pleasantest passages in the book are quoted from Mr. Ruskin— 
passages that do something to atone for innumerable mistakes : 
as, for instance, one bidding you respect the natural qualities 
of the medium you employ. The author’s own treatment of 
naturalism and conventionalism in ornament is well conceived 
and well expressed. For our own part, looking at the recru- 
descence of ornament in our day, we feel inclined to think 
that what is least ornamented is best decorated. 

When Lord Beaconsfield pronounced his famous Omnia 
San:tas dictum, it was sneered at asa policy of sewage. He 
has been justified of his aphorism (as of most other things), for 
this is an epoch of sanitation. We have drains on the brain, the 
health officer swarms, and books on the subject are thick as flies 
The Soilin Relation to Health (London: Macmillan), by H. 
A. Miers, M.A., F.G.S., F.C.S., and R. Crosskey, M.A., D.P.H. 
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contains a large amount of well-digested information. Its two 
authors look on the question each from his own standpoint. 
The geologist and chemist tells of physical facts as they are, 
in themselves and in their relation to each other ; the medical 
officer brings them practically to bear on the welfare of the 
house, the individual, the community. The necessity of some 
such knowledge is preached in the preface. One little tale is 
told of a child, who had a pocket tumbler and asked leave from 
her nurse to drink water from a ‘ spring’ by the wayside at the 
end of a group of cottage-gardens ; she got her way, for ‘ Country 
water is always pure and good!’ An introductory chapter 
describes the rocks and soils. Then come the micro-organisms 
in the surface soil with their varied ye: invariable potency for 
evil. Summer diarrhoea is caused by a soil too deeply heated ; 
it is worse if your house is built on sand ; and you are safe on 
granite alone. Your bullock dead of anthrax may poison the 
pasture land for miles. The tetanous organism may lie undis- 
turbed, till your horse comes down, and breaks his knee and 
gets a little earth into the crack, or your gardener pricks his 
finger on a rusty nail, and poisons it from his spade; when 
both man and beast expire in agony. Fortunately, all mud is 
not equally murderous ; though the simp'e savage has learned 
to daub his arrows with certain choice varieties of mud or clay. 
The distribution of water and the relation of deep and surface 
drainage to well-pollution and typhoid are discussed in a very 
interesting chapter with instructive diagrams. Power of 
absorption and permeability are important: the acts of trans- 
mission being by means rapid, so that the effects of a hot dry 
summer are not fully reached for more than a year. Pulmonary 
consumption is fully debated, dampness of soil has been hel 1 
a cause, and many other conditions—such as overcrowding, 
poverty, infection and heredity—are of vastly greater importance. 
The reactions of soil to water and air are very complex, and are 
scarce worked out as yet. 

A marked characteristic of Mr. W. Perren Maycock’s Electric 
Lighting and Power Distribution (London : Whittaker) is a 
series of excellent illustrations. The various instruments are 
carefully described in a simple but pleasing style. The most 
interesting chapter to the general deals with divers kinds of 
electric lamps from one-tenth to 2000 candle power: the 
smaller, for dental and surgical work, and for fitting into flowers, 
head-dresses, and electric jewellery. Original test questions to 
test the layman or the student preparing for the ordinary grade 
examination of the City of London Institute are given at the end 
of each chapter. Mr. 5S. R. Bottone’s popular introduction to 
Electricity and Magnestism (London: Whittaker) has many 
uses for the student. The author takes great pains 
to explain induction, a matter that many bungle—the fons 
asinorum for boys studying electricity. He illustrates it by 
the modern and more satisfactory molecular theory. Many 
instruments are described and figured: notably Coulomb’s 
Torsion Balance, which gets a full-page diagram. After Dr. 
Hatch’s vo‘ume on A/fineralogy, the student of geology might 
do well to go over Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne’s excellent little 
handbook (London: Whittaker), a capital addition to the 
‘ Library of Popular Science.’ The author do€s not enter into 
much detail; but he interests his young readers in the 
physical aspects of the science, dwelling upon the agencies 
concerned in the formation of rocks and the structural arrange- 
ment of the rock masses which make up the earth’s crust. He 
suggests none of the bristling difficulties which are startling 
the advanced; but nothing is said that may require to be 
withdrawn afterwards. Dr. Holders Louis Agassiz (London: 
Putnam), in the ‘Leaders of Science Series,’ is carefully 
written. He does not essay an elaborate analysis of his 
hero’s life, and its effect upon the scientific world ; but he has 
succeeded in presenting the general reader with a brief story of 
its salient features, and an impression of the good it did or 
helped to do. The result of Louis Agassiz is pronounced and 
far-reaching. His personality and his methods, his reputation 
as a teacher and investigator, took America by storm; his 
examples, his power of teaching, gave a fresh impetus to 
science. His indomitable purpose, his industry, his devotion 
to the dissemination of knowledge, his love of the subject 
(amounting to very passion), are strongly presented here. 
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He was the greatest teacher of his tim? in America, one of 
the most conspicuous men of his day, and perhaps the greatest 
theistic philosopher of the scientific world in which he lived. 
Dr. Holder writes with enthusiasm, and his book is beautifully 
illustrated. 

Lord Brassey writes a patriotic and intelligent introduction 
to the excellent Outlines of British Colonisation (London : 
Percival) of the Rev. William Parr Greswell. It is the kind 
of book that every politician should have at his elbow. Of its 
three hundred and fifty pages about a hundred are filled with 
plain facts about the Queen’s Dominions—such facts as every- 
body ought to know: but the incredible ignorance of the 
average man with regard to the British colonies would be ample 
apology for the existence of many such books. Mr. Greswell 
has done his work well and with care. His short historical 
notices of the several colonies err only on the side of brevity ; 
his appendices are exceedingly useful. It might be urged that 
a good encyclopzedia contains everything that is here set down, 
and more, but here is everything compact, well-ordered, and 
portable. We have also received a new edition of Zhe Prison 
Life of Marie Antoinette (London: Kegan Paul), by M. C. 
Bishop ; a new edition of A Book of Golden Thoughts (Lon- 
don: Macmillan) by Henry Attwell, being the new volume of 
the admirable re-issue of the ‘Golden Treasury Series’; a new 
edition of A Covenant with the Dead (London: Griffith), by 
Clara Lemore; a new edition of Concerning Oliver Knox 
(London: Unwin), by G. Colmore, being the latest instalment 
of the ‘ Novel Series’ ; with cheap editions A Doudle Ruin and 
Chadwick Tichbourne (London: Remington) by Sophie Kappey 
and Marcus Clarke respectively; Dulce Domum: Rhymes and 
Songs for Children (London : Cassell), edited by Jolin Farmer ; 
Academy Sketches (London: W. H. Allen), edited by Henry 
Blackburn ; Pictures of 1893 (London: Pall Mall Gazette 
Office), and Pictures and Painters for 1853 (London: 
Newnes). 
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